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THE CIVIL LIST QUESTION IN THE 
PROVINCE OF CANADA 


WiLutiAM G. OrMsSBY 


HE years from 1838 to 1848 have possibly been the subject 

of more historical research and writing than any other decade 

in Canadian history. It is somewhat surprising therefore, to 
discover that a problem which was a source of grave concern for 
two successive Governors General has been almost completely 
ignored. In Lower Canada the civil list question had been closely 
related to the struggle for financial control between the Legislature 
and the Executive and had contributed to the racial animosity 
which astonished Lord Durham.’ In Upper Canada an attempt by 
the Crown to gain a more comprehensive civil list than the one 
passed in 1831 had foundered on the rock of clergy salaries and the 
vexed question of the Clergy Reserves. Although the Imperial 
Government had fully expected the Act of Union to set the problem 
at rest, the civil list question remained an explosive source of 
political danger for more than half the union period. 

The evolution of responsible government in theory and in prac- 
tice has so absorbed the attention of historians interested in the 
period that side issues have received but scant attention. The civil 
list posed a problem which, since it was amicably settled, did not 
produce any dramatic action. Moreover, the problem reached its 
crisis during the administration of Lord Metcalfe and the essential 
documents, the confidential correspondence between Metcalfe and 
Stanley, have been assumed, until recently, to be missing from the 
Colonial Office records in the Public Record Office.2 The Public 
Archives of Canada has, however, many of the confidential des- 
patches from Stanley to Metcalfe together with an interesting 
group of private letters. This correspondence, which apparently was 
not available when earlier studies were in progress, has provided 
one of the main documentary sources for this paper. 

From the moment a union of Upper and Lower Canada was 
rumoured to be the probable expedient by which the British 
Government would attempt to restore order and financial stability 
after the rebellions, until the middle of the prosperous and expan- 

1D. G. Creighton, “The Struggle for Financial Control in Lower Canada, 1818- 
1831,” Canadian Historical Review, XII, 120-44. 

*See W. P. Morrell, The Colonial Policy of Peel and Russell (Oxford, 1930), 60n. 
Some of these despatches have been discovered in C.O. 537, vol. 142. 
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sionist fifties, the civil list question continued to agitate the Cana- 
dian political scene. It was used politically as a means of attaining 
various objectives. John Neilson, the uncompromising spokesman of 
Lower Canadian parochialism, used it as one of his main weapons 
in a campaign to prevent consummation of the union. To Lord 
Sydenham, a permanent civil list, unencumbered by restrictions, 
was the bedrock upon which he would erect a sound, efficient 
government capable of withstanding any tendencies towards an- 
nexation to the United States. The French-Canadian reformers may 
not have been able to comprehend all the implications and in- 
tricacies of Baldwin's responsible government theories, but the 
civil list, as granted by the Act of Union, provided an immediate 
and concrete objective against which they could readily unite with 
the moderate reformers from the upper province. When responsible 
government had been granted the disillusioned Tories seized upon 
the civil list question as a means of attacking the Reform ministry. 
Not until the country had passed beyond the initial stages of 


political development did the civil list cease to be a major political 
factor. 


I 


It would be difficult to imagine a better choice than Charles 
Poulett Thomson for the task of arranging and carrying out the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada. A successful young business 
man whose keen intellect and outstanding ability had won him min- 
isterial rank at the age of thirty-one, Thomson possessed self-con- 
fidence to a degree that could only be described as egotistical. “I 
have a better chance of settling things in Canada than anyone they 
could have found to go,” he recorded in his journal as the frigate 
Pique carried him toward the colony he was to govern.® 

The Canadian political and economic situation which awaited 
Thomson was, to say the least, chaotic. The problems upon which 
Lord Durham had reported remained to be solved and many of 
these had been accentuated by his hasty resignation and departure. 
The French Canadians, with considerable justification, felt that 
their entire race was about to be proscribed and forced into unholy 
matrimony with Upper Canada. To them the proposed union would 
be nothing less than a consecration of the conquest. The Tories of 
Upper Canada regarded the union with equal disdain. The Re- 
formers, intent on winning the concession of responsible govern- 


8G. Poulett Scrope, Memoir of the Life of the Right Honourable Charles Lord 
Sydenham (London, 1844), 101. 
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ment, were willing to accept the union as a means to this end. 
Financial paralysis had halted the ambitious Upper Canadian canal 
building projects which had been expected to give the province's 
economy a much needed stimulus. Thomson revelled in the dif- 
ficulties of the task which confronted him. If it seemed impossible, 
he felt it presented a challenge worthy of his ability, and success 
would assuredly bring the reward of a peerage. 

The Imperial Government insisted that a permanent civil list must 
be a cardinal feature of any union arrangement. In return, it was 
agreed that the hereditary revenue of the Crown would be sur- 
rendered to the colonial government. Thomson was thus required 
to gain approval not only of the union, but also of a permanent civil 
list. The British Government was determined that the bitter struggle 
for control of the purse, which had marked the two decades pre- 
none the rebellions, would not break out anew in the union 
Legislature. The Assembly was not to have the power to paralyse 
the public service. 

Thomson landed at Quebec on October 19, 1839, and lost no time 
in attacking the union problem. Before meeting formally with his 
Special Council, he had a private interview with at least one of its 
members. John Neilson, who together with Papineau had led a 
successful anti-union campaign seventeen years before, left no doubt 
in the Governor General’s mind that he would never be reconciled 
to the union. Neilson’s extremely conservative outlook, which found 
its basis in deep rooted provincialism, together with his understand- 
ing and appreciation of his French-speaking neighbours, pre- 
determined that he would be an implacable foe of the union from 
the moment it was first suggested. 

Despite Neilson’s opposition Thomson easily prevailed upon the 
Special Council to pass resolutions in favour of the union, a per- 
manent civil list, and the principle that the debt of Upper Canada 
should be a charge on the consolidated revenue of the United 
Province. The next step in the Governor General's programme was 
to gain the consent of Upper Canada. As soon as he could con- 
veniently do so Thomson left Montreal for Toronto where he 
realized a much more difficult task awaited him. 

After an interview with Sir George Arthur, Thomson decided it 
would be better to attempt to win the present Legislature’s approval 
than to call an election on the union question. Arthur had warned 
that although it would not be difficult to gain consent for the ab- 
stract principle of union, opponents of the measure would en- 
deavour to attach conditions which would render it altogether 
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unacceptable. Thomson was determined to prevent such a mis- 
carriage.* 

The Governor published Lord John Russell's despatch of October 
16 which stated that executive councillors could be dismissed from 
office whenever motives of public policy suggested the expediency 
of such a measure. To the Reformers it seemed that responsible 
government, as they understood it, was about to be conceded; to 
Tory office holders, who had wavered in their support of govern- 
ment measures in the past, the despatch was but a thinly veiled 
threat. In addition to the celebrated despatch, Thomson had 
financial inducements that could not fail to win over many reluctant 
Upper Canadians. Provided co-operation was forthcoming, he had 
the Imperial Government’s promise to recommend a guarantee for 
a loan to complete the canals. Actually, the union offered the only 
possible means of completing the ambitious public works pro- 
gramme. Upper Canada’s debt was to be shared by Lower Canada. 
To many, this must have seemed a particularly just retribution for 
the niggardly attitude of Lower Canada over the division of cus- 
toms revenue. Contrary to Durham’s recommendation, Upper Can- 
ada was to be given equal representation with Lower Canada in 
the Assembly of the United Province despite the fact that the latter 
had a considerably larger population. The combined inducements 
together with the slight hint of intimidation gave Thomson a reason- 
able hope of success. 

When the union measure was presented to the Upper Canada 
Assembly, the anti-unionists behaved as Arthur had predicted. An 
attempt to set the representation at 62 for Upper Canada and 50 
for Lower Canada was defeated by the Government with the sup- 
port of the moderate Reformers. However, the situation was 
reversed when a resolution in favour of a permanent civil list was 
proposed. The anti-unionists strongly supported the Government, 
stating that it was “the only provision that made the measure palat- 
able” but the Reformers remained resolutely opposed to any less 
favourable arrangement than that granted to New Brunswick (i.e. a 
civil list for ten years or the life of the Queen). Anything less, they 
stated, and they would oppose the measure in toto. Francis Hincks 
jubilantly described the result of their firm stand to LaFontaine. 
“The sol. genl. who is the govt. organ asked for an adjournement 
and yesterday stated that tho’ his own opinion remained unchanged, 
he was instructed by the govt. to propose an amendment to meet 


4Ontario Archives, Macaulay Papers, Memorandum of an interview between 
Thomson and Arthur, Nov. 24, 1839. 
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the views of the supporters of the measure. You may imagine the 
Tories and their exasperation.”* 

On December 19, 1839, the basic principles of the union were 
approved by the Legislative Council of Upper Canada and five 
days later the Assembly voted a similar acceptance. In approving 
the principle of a civil list the Assembly passed a resolution which 
was to be the subject of considerable altercation in the future. 
Resolved that this house concurs in the proposition that a sufficient civil list 
be granted to Her Majesty for securing the independence of the Judges, and 
to the Executive Government that freedom of action which is necessary for the 
public good: the grant for the person administering the government and for 
the judges of the several superior courts to be permanent and for the officers 
conducting the other departments of the public service to be for the life of the 
Sovereign or for a period of not less than ten years. 

Thomson was delighted with the rapidity of his progress. He 
admitted to Russell that the civil list was not to be on as permanent 
a basis as he had anticipated but felt the arrangement to be a fair 
and reasonable one. Although it was soon to be asserted that the 
Assembly had merely approved the principle of a civil list and had 
not abdicated its right to appropriate the fixed amounts, such was 
certainly not the Governor's opinion at the time. “When, therefore, 
I found the House,” he reported, “generously assenting to leave 
both the amount and the distribution of the sum to be set apart 
for the payment of fixed charges for the Government service 
altogether to Her Majesty's Government and to the discretion of 
the person who might be charged with the arrangement of the 
united Government in the provinces, it seemed to me reasonable 
to afford an opportunity at some future, and, perhaps, more distant 
time for the revision of that arrangement if necessary.”* Continuing 
in the initial enthusiasm of his apparent success he hoped the 
“generous confidence” which the Assembly had shown would be 
appreciated at home and that he would be supported in his en- 
deavours to limit the size of the civil list and to leave as much as 
possible to the legitimate control of the Assembly.” 

Even before Thomson’s arrival in Canada John Neilson had 
started to lay the ground work for another anti-union campaign. 
Late in July the Quebec Gazette carried a copy of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s abortive union bill together with Neilson’s comments. “A 
permanent civil list with no power of periodical revision by the 


‘Public Archives of Canada, LaFontaine Papers, vol. X, Hincks to LaFontaine, 
Dec. 20, 1839. 

6P.A.C., Q 262, Thomson to Russell, Dec. 23, 1839. 

TIbid. 
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legislative body, . . . district councils with the power of local taxa- 
tion and management do not belong to the constitution of any 
Government with which we are acquainted,” he proclaimed. Only 
“those interested in the debt of nearly a million and a half in which 
Upper Canada [had] involved itself under the present Constitution 
and which the present Bill proposes to make chargeable on the 
general revenue of both Provinces” would find any satisfaction in 
the measure, declared Neilson.* He accurately predicted that the 
union would lead to a violent clash and a movement by the dis- 
affected to affiliate with the United States.® William Hamilton Mer- 
ritt had declared himself in favour of union but in Neilson’s opinion 
Merritt “would consent to disfranchise not only the majority but 
also the whole population of what is now Lower Canada to get his 
fancied annual million spent above the tide waters and particularly 
in the vicinity of the Welland Canal.”° 

As Thomson prepared to meet the Upper Canada Legislature, 
Neilson increased the tempo of his anti-union crusade. On the day 
before the Governor General left Montreal for Toronto the Quebec 
Gazette drew its readers’ attention to the problem in Upper Can- 
ada. “It will be curious to see what expedient the Upper Canada 
Legislators will fall upon at the approaching session to get out of 
their ‘financial difficulties.’ We think if one party can be made to 
believe that they will get Money by the union, and the other that 
they will get “Responsible Government’ they will be nearly un- 
animous in its favour. Perhaps they may inquire however, if the 
revenue of Lower Canada has been equal for some years to the 
unavoidable expenditure; in that case they will hardly fancy they 
will pay their debts and get rich by forming a partnership with 
those who, although not much in debt, are, in fact poorer than 
themselves. Perhaps they may fall upon the American plan of get- 
ting rich by borrowing; but that game, we should think, is nearly 
up. They have “gone ahead till they are ‘over head and ears’ in debt 
and nobody on the other side of the Atlantic will trust any legisla- 
ture on this side for years to come.” 

Although Thomson was endeavouring to obtain approval only 
for general principles which were to form the basis of a new union 
bill, it was common knowledge that the essential features of the 
new bill would not differ materially from those of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s bill the year before. Consequently, that bill offered Neilson a 
concrete target on which to concentrate his attack. With biting 


8Quebec Gazette, July 29, 1839. *Tbid., Aug. 9, 1839. 
10[bid., Sept. 30, 1839. 11] bid., Nov. 18, 1839. 
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sarcasm he proposed a “brevet d'invention” for the author of the 
new constitution which provided that arbitration should “fix 
representation equal in number for Upper Canada and Lower Can- 
ada and permanently dispose of the money raised on the inhabitants 
of the colonies without the consent of the representatives elected 
by themselves.”’* Such a course was “not only a violation of com- 
mon honesty, but also contrary to the solemnly acknowledged right 
of the inhabitants of the North American Colonies.”?* 

Neilson was a veteran in the matter of arousing anti-union senti- 
ment and he was quick to utilize any means to attain this end. He 
agreed with Sir Francis Bond Head* that the union would simply 
turn the country over to the radical republican element which he 
believed was certain to have a majority in the Assembly. Responsible 
government as understood by the Upper Canada Reformers was, 
in Neilson’s opinion, neither to be obtained nor desired and when 
the Reformers supported the union project in the hope of gaining 
their objectives, they did not escape Neilson’s vitriolic pen. “And 
what do the friends of liberty, the great advocates of a Government 
conducted in accordance with the wishes of the people, ‘the 
Responsible Government’ men . . . say to this [injustice]? ‘Oh! it 
is excellent!’ They swallow the bribe and care not a pin for the 
public liberty, the wishes of the people, the responsibility of the 
administration to the majority of the people. Their professions are 
all a farce: they expect to get into ‘the Compact’s’ places and 
divide ‘the spoils’ of Lower Canada.””® 

Robert Baldwin Sullivan, speaking in support of the union during 
the debate in the Upper Canada Legislative Council, bluntly stated, 
“the only means of discharging our obligations, of faithfully satisfy- 
ing our creditors is by uniting Upper Canada and Lower Canada 
whose surplus revenue alone can enable us to redeem our obliga- 
tions.”*° Neilson eagerly printed Sullivan’s pronouncement and 
added his own editorial comments. “To all this the holders of these 
obligations or debentures in London, Upper Canada and elsewhere 
to the amount of a million and a quarter at interest, together with 
the expectants of another million already appropriated or prom- 
ised, and their respective friends and connexions say ‘AMEN!’ and 
the sworn enemies of British Government with the union and its 

12Russell’s bill had proposed that the amount of the civil list should be settled by 
arbitration. 

13Quebec Gazette, Nov. 27, 1839. 

14Sir Francis Bond Head, An Address to the House of Lords against the . . . Union 


of the Canadas (London, 1840). 
15Quebec Gazette, Dec. 23, 1839. 16] bid. 
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conditions fully before them exclaim, with the feelings and reck- 
lessness of a Shylock, ‘Nous L’accePpTons.””** 

Neilson’s newspaper campaign was successful in marshalling 
Lower Canada’s anti-union sentiment and he proceeded to devise 
means of drawing attention to it in England. A quiet, almost 
secretive meeting of anti-unionists was held and resolutions were 
drawn up and embodied in a petition which Neilson forwarded to 
Peel for presentation in both Houses of the British Parliament. 

Although Thomson preferred to ignore Neilson’s campaign 
against the union, he could not help but regard it with disapproval. 
It is altogether likely that the growing opposition in Lower Can- 
ada rendered him more receptive to Chief Justice James Stuart's 
advice concerning the civil list. In December the Governor General 
had been inclined “to leave as much as possible to the legitimate 
control of the representatives of the people by annual vote,” but 
scarcely a month later he began to have a change of heart. On 
January 22, 1840, Thomson submitted a statement to Russell of the 
sums paid for government services in 1839 as a guide in fixing the 
civil list to be taken by the Union Bill then in preparation. He 
advised that “some considerable margin” ought to be taken for 
extraordinary expenses since it was unsafe “in these colonies” to be 
forced to rely completely on the Assembly for such matters.’* In a 
private letter, written a day later, he expressed himself even more 
emphatically. “You must take a large civil list. Government in this 
country depends on your not being obliged to go to the Assembly 
for what you want. . . . Nothing short of the sums I have mentioned 
will do especially if you give up again the duties under the 14 Geo. 
3.'° The people here will be quite satisfied to have a large Civil 
List taken for them: they don’t like voting it only.” 

Thomson wanted a civil list of at least £75,000 and, apart from 
the distinction as to the temporary and permanent schedules, he 
did not want to be hampered by narrow restrictions. He wished a 
free hand to allocate the funds to various offices and to create new 
ones in accordance with his plan for a complete revision of both 
the public service and the judiciary. 

In order that the British Cabinet might have all the facts at its 
disposal when the amount of the civil list was under consideration 

17] bid. 

18P.A.C., Q 270, pt. 1, Thomson to Russell, Jan. 22, 1840. 


19The Quebec Revenue Act, the proceeds of which had been given over to control 
by the provincial assemblies in 1831. 


“Paul Knaplund, ed., Letters from Lord Sydenham to Lord John Russell (London, 
1931), 45, Thomson to Russell (private), Jan. 23, 1840. 
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Thomson had included in his despatch of January 22 a summary of 
the Crown revenue which was to be surrendered in return for a 
civil list. The statement, which was to be subsequently challenged, 
set the total at £101,799:7:8; certainly a fair exchange for a civil 
list of only 275,000. The bargain appeared to the Governor General 
to be almost too much in the colony’s favour. Thomson observed 
opposition to the union growing in Lower Canada and decided that 
Stuart was right. 

I am very much inclined [he wrote Russell] to Stuart’s advice about the Civil 
List in these colonies, not to take one but to keep the Crown Revenues and the 
14 Geo 3. It was a great mistake ever asking for a Civil List in these colonies 
when you have a sufficient revenue from Crown Property. Nobody thanks you 
for giving them up and everybody grumbles at what is paid in return for 
it... . the People have no discretion and would refuse the most necessary ex- 
pense if asked for by vote when they are in a bad mood. It is not in these young 
Countries as in England where no party ever dreams of stopping the Public 


Service upon certain points, let the distrust of Ministers be ever so great. How- 
ever, it may be too late now.?! 


Early in February, 1840, Thomson felt obliged to inform the 
Colonial Secretary of the anti-union campaign in Lower Canada 
before it came to the attention of the British newspapers. He be- 
littled the effect of Neilson’s campaign in the Quebec Gazette and 
stated that the meeting of anti-unionists had been secretly arranged 
in order that no counteracting measures could be taken until after 
it had been reported in England. Neilson and his anti-unionist 
friends were now circulating an address to the Crown and Parlia- 
ment, Thomson reported, and no doubt with the assistance of “a 
portion of the Roman Catholic Priesthood” a good many signatures 
“or rather crosses” would be obtained, but he did not believe that 
this would be allowed to affect, in the slightest, the deliberations of 
Parliament on the union measure.”* 

The Governor General had no cause to fear for the safety of the 
union in the British Cabinet for his former colleagues were quite 
convinced that it was the only solution for the Canadian problem. 
However, the civil list provisions in the bill which Lord John Rus- 
sell duly introduced were not in accord with Thomson’s wishes and 
he was quick to express his annoyance. 

I think your Bill will do, except for a few inaccuracies which I have pointed out 
in a despatch and your Civil List clauses and Crown Revenues. But these are 


the D——1 and all, and must be changed. Who on earth framed them? I wish 
I had sent them myself. The schedule to which you propose to tie me down, 


*1[bid., 49, Thomson to Russell (private), Feb. 13, 1840. 
22P.A.C., G 12, vol. 54, Thomson to Russell, Feb. 12, 1840. 
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as I understand it, would, in the first place, knock over my Judicature Bill 
here, the best work ever undertaken in the Province, and next, provide nothing 
for Upper Canada Justice which, of course, was included in my estimate. The 
concession of the Crown Revenues without any of the charges to which the 
faith of the Crown is pledged, without the expenses of carrying the Bill into 
operation, without providing for the necessary retirement of many Public 
Officers consequent upon the Union, would compell me to break faith for the 
Crown, prevent me from working out the Bill as I ought, and force me to keep 
the whole of the present vicious system of administration in both provinces 
standing, which it is my great object to remodel. . . . Pray have a proviso added 
to the 53rd clause providing these charges; this, C. J. Stuart says is the proper 
way and I agree with him.*8 

Russell declined to accede to Thomson’s request with the ad- 
monition that surely he could do with a £75,000 civil list. “To be 
sure I could!” retorted the Governor, “But you have placed all sorts 
of conditions upon the appropriations and they are what will 
hamper me and do the mischief... . How I am to pay £5,450 
pensions to which the faith of the Crown stands pledged when the 
Bill declares that only £5,000 shall be allotted is more than I can 
tell! Perhaps you will point out a mode.” 

Although he held strong opinions on the civil list provisions, 
Thomson was not prepared to resign on account of them. The 
Colonial Office’s blindness in this respect would make his task more 
difficult, but his supreme confidence made him, in his own mind, 
more than capable of surmounting any and all difficulties. When he 
received a copy of the Union Act, he reported that, although the 
restrictions introduced in the schedule for the civil list would create 


difficulties, he saw no insuperable obstacles to the working of the 
Act. 


II 


With the passage of the Act opposition to its objectionable 
features shifted to the sphere of practical politics. Even before 
Thomson’s arrival in Canada, Francis Hincks had started to plan 
an alliance which was eventually to alter the basis upon which the 
civil list rested. An early letter in the well-known correspondence 
between Hincks and LaFontaine took up the dual questions of the 
Upper Canadian debt and the proposed civil list.2*> Hincks admitted 
the debt to be a great difficulty but he felt the French Canadians 
viewed it with too much alarm. The money was well invested and 
the improvements would eventually pay. Upper Canadians were, 


*3Knaplund, Letters, 64, Thomson to Russell, May 6, 1840. 
24Tbid., 74, Thomson to Russell, June 27, 1840. 


*5P.A.C., LaFontaine Papers, vol. X, Hincks to LaFontaine, April 30, 1839. 
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like their neighbours to the south, “a go-a-head” people but he did 
not consider French Canadians to be “anti-improvement” in their 
outlook. A moderate civil list could be granted, in Hincks’s opinion, 
without any danger provided “the principles of the British con- 
stitution [were] recognized so as to make the incumbents responsi- 
ble.” The union would provide the means of obtaining responsible 
government if the moderate reformers of both provinces were pre- 
pared to unite in the new Assembly. 

Appreciating the French-Canadian distrust of the civil list pro- 
posals, Hincks was at pains to show that his own opinions were not 
far removed from theirs. “On the question of the Civil list,” he 
wrote, “everything depends on the amount. I wish the judges to be 
independent and I would have no objections that certain high 
offices should have salaries attached provided always, as I have said 
before, we had an annual civil list as would make the Executive 
completely dependent on us to go on. This last is with me a sine 
qua non. It is our security for Responsible Government. With a con- 
trol over the supplie [sic] we can secure anything; without it we 
are powerless.”** After the union project had been approved by the 
Legislature in Upper Canada, Hincks assured LaFontaine that the 
civil list would be so small as to leave the Assembly a complete 
check on the Executive. 

Convinced that everything was progressing favourably, Hincks 
was astounded to learn the terms of the bill introduced by Lord 
John Russell. The bill was “highly objectionable,” the civil list 
“monstrous,” he wrote to Baldwin.’ His language to LaFontaine 
was even more emphatic. “We will of course never submit to a civil 
list settled in England such as that represented by Lord John Rus- 
sell,” he wrote. “I should be very glad indeed that the Union Bill 
was thrown over this session if it is as I understand it. My impression, 
however, is that it will pass and thus we must work it if we can and 
afterwards improve it. What else can we do?P”** 

It is not surprising that Hincks and Neilson, differing as they did 
in their political outlook, soon locked horns in an editorial battle. 
By mid July of 1840 Hincks had become completely exasperated 
with Neilson whom he termed “the most prominent advocate of 
Tory radicalism in Canada.” “We are,” stated an Examiner editorial, 
“as much opposed to a permanent Civil List as the editor of the 


26]bid., Hincks to LaFontaine, Dec. 11, 1839. 
27Toronto Public Reference Library, Baldwin Papers, vol. A51, 3, Hincks to Bald- 
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Quebec Gazette can be. .. . We believe, however, that a United 
Parliament will have the power and the will to procure amendment 
in many important particulars and we further believe it will have 
the power to insure Responsible Government.””® 

Neilson feared that the Union Act with its civil list would pave 
the way for the introduction of the spoils system rather than 
responsible government. He believed it would set up prizes which 
would be permanently at the disposal of the Governor General with- 
out any real check from the people or their elected representatives. 
“They may complain, they may agitate, make a noise, which will 
generally have the same effect on the men in power as the north 
wind on a traveller; make him button up his coat.”*° 

The Lower Canadian anti-unionists with Neilson as their leader 
began to organize in preparation for the coming elections. Meetings 
were held in Quebec in October, 1840, and an address to the electors 
of Lower Canada was drafted. The voters were urged to support 
only candidates who “disapprove of the Act and all its iniquitous 
provisions” and who would “pledge themselves to work continuously 
for its repeal or amendment.”** 

Neilson’s increased activity caused Hincks to fear that all of 
French Canada might unite in opposition to the union and that as 
a result the budding alliance with LaFontaine and his followers 
might die before it matured. In his correspondence with LaFontaine 
he hastened to counteract Neilson’s influence. “If a Reform govern- 
ment is formed with really liberal men, will not old Neilson oppose 
it and abuse all who support it? Is it safe to put such men into 
Parliament?” he asked.** When Neilson implied that LaFontaine 
was about to return to the anti-unionists, Hincks turned again to the 
question of the civil list. “I observe,” he wrote, “John Neilson wishes 
to make out that you are coming back to his views. . . . Would you 
object to a permanent civil list for the Judges and Governor alone 
and his private secretary—putting all the rest in an annual supply 
bill, all to be voted by the Provincial Parliament—your judges to be 
independent—the civil list clause in the Imperial statute to be re- 
pealed? I think myself it is unconstitutional and can not be acted 
upon. *? 

‘aa Sydenham proclaimed the union on February 10, 1841, and 
at the same time expressed his firm belief that it would bring to the 

29Toronto Examiner, July 21, 1840. 

30Quebec Gazette, Aug. 19, 1840. 

31]bid., Oct. 14, 1840. 

32P.A.C., LaFontaine Papers, vol. X, Dec. 15, 1840. 
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province, which he regarded “with feelings of affection as well as 
interest,” advantages which it could obtain by no other means. The 
Quebec Gazette naturally seized upon the Governor's remarks as 
another indication that Upper Canada was henceforth to be the 
favoured province. However, Neilson’s political influence was soon 
to decline. For almost twenty years he had consistently opposed the 
union and now it was an established fact. He lacked the vision and 
the optimism to see that through the union would come new co- 
operation and trust between the reform elements of both provinces. 
He had opportunities to take part in the new developments but he 
spurned them all to remain a staunch anti-unionist to the end. 

Shortly after the Legislature of the new province met, Neilson 
endeavoured to place anti-unionist sentiment on record in an 
amendment to the reply to the speech from the throne and although 
he was supported by Baldwin, the amendment was lost 25 to 50. 
With the defeat of Neilson’s amendment Sydenham was confident 
that the civil list question and anti-union sentiment centred around 
it would soon dissipate. Three days after the amendment had been 
lost he informed Russell, “There may be some feeling displayed 
respecting the Civil List as settled in England but I do not anticipate 
any serious difficulty on that score.”** The Governor General was 
over-confident for the civil list was far from being a dead issue. 

On September 7, 1841, Neilson returned to the attack when he 
proposed a resolution, seconded by Baldwin, “that all aids and sup- 
plies are the sole gift of the Assembly, and this House proceeds to 
consider an aid or supply to be granted Her Majesty in the hope 
that justice will be done to the Inhabitants of this Province in regard 
to an appropriation made by the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland for the support of the Civil Government 
of this Province, out of the moneys levied on the subjects there- 
in.”** Hincks, while supporting the sentiment behind the resolution, 
proposed an amendment which softened its terms, but both the 
Government supporters and Neilson’s friends voted against it and 
it was lost 49 to 11. Draper, acting as Government leader, moved in 
amendment that it was inexpedient in the first session under the 
Act of Union to “enter into any discussion of the principles upon 
which the measure was framed or to express a premature con- 
demnation of its detail.”** Draper's amendment was sufficient to 
bring many Upper Canadian members to heel as they were re- 


34P.A.C., G 12, vol. 58, Sydenham to Russell, confidential, June 26, 1841. 
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minded of the promise of an Imperial guarantee for the much 
needed loan. The amendment was carried but only by a majority 
of six. 

Neilson retreated to his second line of defence and proposed that 
any salary votes beyond those established before the union should 
not be considered binding for the future, either as to the amount or 
as a recognition of salaries not previously voted by the Assembly. 
Anxious to follow up the Government's initial success, Draper pro- 
posed that an expression of such sentiment should be deferred until 
it could be based on actual experience. Draper's proposal was de- 
feated and Neilson’s motion carried with the speaker casting the 
deciding vote in each instance. With this final partial success the 
leadership of the campaign against the civil list passed from Neil- 
son’s hands. When the question next came to the fore in the Legisla- 
ture, Baldwin and LaFontaine were members of the Government 
and they continued to force the issue until an acceptable solution 
was reached. 

Sydenham, however, was not destined to face the question again. 
An apparently minor riding accident soon proved fatal and he died 
on September 19, just two years less a month from the day when 
he had first set foot in Canada. 


Ill 


Sydenham’s successor, Sir Charles Bagot, was not long in Canada 
before he realized he had been completely misinformed with regard 
to the civil list. It was not regarded as settled once and for all by a 
quid pro quo as he had been led to believe. In fact, during the first 
session of the new Legislature the arrangement had been virtually 
regarded as indefensible. It was evident that had an address for its 
repeal been pressed to a decision not ten members, exclusive of 
office holders, would have ventured to vote against it. Neilson’s 
motion had only been postponed, not negatived; and it was sig- 
nificant that even in this course many of the Government's habitual 
supporters had been compelled to vote with the Opposition. The 
temporary respite that had been gained was due solely to a general 
desire to avoid a clash with the Imperial Government which would 
impair the prospects of the sorely needed loan. 

Bagot was certain the question would arise again in the next 
session and he knew that the Government must be prepared to take 
a definite stand. “To do otherwise,” he cautioned Lord Stanley, “to 
allow the Government to be dragged in the wake of a Majority of 
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the Assembly would not only insure defeat and humiliation, and 
ruin whatever moral influence the Government might possess.”** 

The Governor General suggested three possible courses of 
action.** The Assembly could be strenuously resisted in any attempt 
to alter the civil list arrangements; the civil list provisions in the 
Act of Union could be repealed, with the Crown resuming the 
hereditary revenue; or an address for the repeal of the civil list 
clauses might be acceded to on condition that the provincial Legisla- 
ture would provide a civil list in lieu of the one embodied in the Act. 
Bagot strongly recommended the third course. The first could lead 
only to a revival of the struggle for control of the purse and he 
doubted “whether, even to an unbiased mind, the objections 
founded on the Act of 1778*° would be capable of a conclusive and 
satisfactory answer.” The second, he dismissed entirely for it was 
obvious that the hereditary revenue alone was incapable of support- 
ing the government. 

In support of his recommendation, the Governor General pointed 
out that the principle of a grant had never been denied and that it 
could, therefore, be concluded that it was only a question of the 
amount. Members seeing large sums put down en bloc felt that 
extravagant misappropriation was taking place, but Bagot believed 
that, if they were called upon to assume responsibility for a civil 
list, they would find few opportunities for sound retrenchment. 
Even assuming that the Legislature might refuse to provide ade- 
ag for the necessary services, the responsibility would rest with 
the Assembly and the people would know where to direct their 
dissatisfaction. He concluded with an expression of his apprehen- 
sions and his hopes for the future. 


I cannot more strongly express my sense of [the civil list’s] importance than 
by stating that on the decision respecting it depends, in my belief, the suc- 
cessful march of the Government of the Province and the eventual maintenance 
of its connection with the Mother Country. Before this question all others sink 
into unimportance; it is the only one on which all parties are free to attack the 
Government and which would unite against it not only those who usually form 


87P.A.C., G 9, vol. 12, Bagot to Stanley, confidential, March 16, 1842. This despatch 
embodies, almost in its entirety, a confidential memorandum on the subject of the 
civil list prepared for Bagot by his Civil Secretary, T. W. C. Murdoch, on March 10, 
1842. Even the language and tone remain the same. It presents an interesting and 
concrete example of the manner in which the Civil Secretary influenced the forma- 
tion : 7m See Confidential Memorandum, March 10, 1842, G 9, vol. 12. 
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the opposition, but those who usually vote in its support. Were it successfully 
settled there is no other question from which we need apprehend difficulty, 
if it be kept in agitation there is none so insignificant as not to be made an 
engine of opposition and annoyance.*? 

Fully aware that his confidential despatch would come as a rude 
jolt to Lord Stanley, Bagot attempted to soften the blow by writing 
a private letter to go by the same mail.*’ He had no intention, he 
stated, of raising the civil list question himself but he believed that 
he would be extremely fortunate if he could stave it off for a session 
or so, if at all. Neilson, “that lover of all mischief for its own sake,” 
was busy again in his Quebec Gazette bringing forward all the in- 
flammatory topics of 1840; and Lower Canada was in a sulky mood. 
“I can not but think,” stated Bagot, “that the sooner the Legislature 
succeeds, if they are going to succeed, in carrying the point, the 
more generous they may possibly be in the use of their victory.”* 

Stanley refused to credit Bagot’s report or to accept his recom- 
mendation. He steadfastly defended the Imperial Parliament's right 
to incorporate the civil list in the Act of Union. “Parliament could 
not have left that point to be decided by the local Legislature,” he 
stated, “ . . . without, in point of fact, abandoning the Civil List, 
while professing to establish it.”** The Colonial Secretary did not 
think the amount taken was disproportionately large when the 
amount of the surrendered Crown revenue and the extent of the 
services to be provided for were considered. Bagot had calculated 
the Crown revenue in 1841 to be “something less than £35,000.” 
Stanley referred him to Sydenham’s estimate of £101,799:7:8 from 
which, he admitted, should be deducted £6,000 from the British 
American Land Company and £20,000 from the Canada Company 
as these payments were only temporary. Even considering the de- 
ductions, Stanley believed the Crown revenue was a fair exchange 
for a civil list of £75,000.** Bagot was instructed to resist any 
attempt to alter the civil list arrangement or any other terms of the 
Union Act. On this point, concessions were neither to be offered nor 
extorted. 

The Governor General was keenly disappointed when he was 
denied Stanley’s approval for the only apparent safe and sane 
course. He promised an uncompromising observance of his in- 
structions. As an afterthought, he added, “I pray I may never be 

40P.A.C., G 9, vol. 12, Bagot to Stanley, confidential, March 16, 1842. 
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required to act upon them, but I have great misgivings upon that 
oint.”*° 

Sir Charles Bagot did not have to face a civil list crisis but further 
agitation of the question was avoided only by a course which 
alarmed the British Cabinet more than had he ignored his in- 
structions entirely. Scarcely a week after meeting with the Assembly 
Bagot carried out his “great measure” and Baldwin and LaFontaine 
joined the Government.** Reporting the changed character of the 
Assembly after this momentous event, Bagot wrote to Stanley: 
“Thus I have triumphantly succeeded. The House is now prepared 
to pass any measure or adopt any course I may suggest. All minor 
questions of contention are for the present thrown over—the Civil 
List will escape attack, perhaps notice. Supplies for a year and a 
quarter will be voted tomorrow in one sum—a few of the most 
essential measures will be passed and in accordance with a desire 
that has been generally expressed to me by members of the House 
I shall, at an early period, prorogue the Legislature until Feb- 
ruary. #7 

Stanley did not attempt to disguise his displeasure in his cor- 
respondence with the Governor General. The Tory Government, he 
wrote, would accord Bagot reluctant support in his experiment but 
it was generally considered ill advised. Now was the time, he sug- 
gested, if the Assembly was so amenable to the Governor's will, to 
impress upon its members the necessity “of adopting the Act of 
Union as a whole and of declaring their intentions to stand by its 
provisions, including the Civil List and every other debatable 
question—to take it in short as a fait accompli.”** 

Bagot followed his intention of proroguing the Legislature after a 
short session, but his health began to fail and he did not meet with 
it again in February. It remained for Sir Charles Metcalfe to meet 
the crisis in the civil list question; a crisis that would not be long 
delayed once Baldwin and LaFontaine returned from seeking re- 
election. 

From the moment Metcalfe took over the administration, both he 
and Stanley considered a collision with Baldwin and LaFontaine to 
be almost inevitable. In Stanley’s opinion the sooner the crisis was 
faced the better but at the same time he felt that care should be 
taken to place the reform leaders in as indefensible a position as 
possible. 

Shortly after Metcalfe had taken office as Governor General he 

45P.A.C., Bagot Papers, vol. 4, Bagot to Stanley, June 28, 1842. 
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reported that the expected test of the principle of responsible 
government was likely to be made on one of four contentious issues; 
patronage, the seat of government, the proposed amnesty for those 
who had taken part in the late rebellions, or the civil list. Metcalfe 
considered the civil list presented the most dangerous source of 
antagonism and his opinion was soon confirmed. In his first meeting 
with his Executive Council he learned that a report on the civil list 
question had been prepared for presentation to him, but this he de- 
clined to receive on the grounds that the Colonial Secretary had 
forbidden discussion of the subject. Instead he requested the In- 
spector General, Francis Hincks, to provide him with information 
as to the type of civil list which the Assembly would be likely to 
approve if the question could be opened . The memorandum 
which Hincks duly presented was, Metcalfe suspected, the Coun- 
cil’s report in a new guise. In any case, Hincks stated that he had 
conferred with his colleagues and that they concurred in his views. 

Armed with the Hincks’s memorandum, Metcalfe endeavoured 
to obtain approval for a course which the Colonial Secretary had 
denied to Bagot.*® He reported that the civil list question was one 
on which “all parties in the Colony are united against Her Majesty's 
Government.” If his Executive Council, in obedience to his in- 
structions, refrained from pressing the issue it would be taken up 
by the Opposition as a popular question. He was certain, however, 
that his Government would resign rather than refrain from agitating 
the question, and, in such an event, it would be impossible to form 
a new Council “without an entire abandonment of the popular 
principle and the certainty of constant collision with the Legisla- 
ture.” The resignation of his advisers under such circumstances 
would almost certainly ensure their return “with such a triumph 
over the Government as would tend greatly to confirm democracy 
in the affairs of the Colony.” 

In view of the serious state of affairs Metcalfe wished, at all costs, 
to prevent the civil list being used as a test case for responsible 
government principles. He requested authority to announce, when 
the Legislature met, that, should an adequate civil list be provided 
by the provincial Legislature, steps would be taken by the Imperial 
Government to repeal the relevant clauses of the Act of Union. The 
proposal would be presented as “a spontaneous concession on the 
part of Her Majesty's Government” and would be coupled with a 
statement that the Imperial Government preferred to receive it as a 
voluntary grant rather than by “strict adherence to the terms of the 


49Public Record Office, C.O. 537, vol. 142, Metcalfe to Stanley, confidential, no. 5, 
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Act of Union.” “I will not undertake to answer for the effect of this 
proceeding,” he continued, “. . . but I am confident that if this course 
does not produce a sufficient Civil List any other is less likely to 
do so.”*° 

The Governor General enclosed Hincks’s memorandum together 
with his own comments on it. Hincks had exceeded his terms of 
reference, but the document gave a clear indication of his advisers’ 
sentiments wane all aspects of the question and virtually 
pledged them to endeavour to obtain a civil list of £60,000. The 
principal difference between the suggested civil list and the present 
one was in the proposal that the contingent and miscellaneous ex- 
penses of the administration of justice should be provided for by 
annual grants. Metcalfe saw no objection to this proposal since it 
was anticipated that most of the funds required under this head 
would be raised by municipal councils and local taxation. The Gov- 
ernor General's salary was left at £7,000 but an appended note sug- 
gested the propriety of a reduction. Metcalfe could not concur in 
the suggestion because of the expense involved in maintaining the 
expected position and standards. He did agree, however, with the 
suggestion that the office of Lieutenant-Governor should be abolished 
and the present charge of £1,000 salary removed from the list. He 
knew that Stanley would be opposed to the proposal to abolish the 
office of Chief Secretary in favour of Sydenham’s plan for a personal 
secretary to the Governor General. If a reduction was required in 
the secretariat, Metcalfe believed that one Provincial Secretary 
could ably handle the duties now being performed by two. He had 
little comment to make on the proposed reductions in the salaries of 
the Chief Justices, the Vice-Chancellor, and the various judges. The 
present salaries were not excessive, but the reductions would be 
effective only after the present incumbents had retired and he be- 
lieved the salaries would be increased when a better spirit prevailed. 
The proposal to reduce the salaries and establishments of virtually 
every department of government and to abolish the £100 salary 
granted to each executive councillor was worthy of commendation 
since it gave positive proof that his advisers did not wish to spare 
themselves, but the Governor General doubted that they were en- 
tirely altruistic in proposing such action. 

Stanley and the British Cabinet were still reluctant to sanction the 
course which was thus recommended for a second time. Metcalfe 
was instructed not to give the project the appearance of royal ap- 
proval by introducing it in the Assembly, even if he were pressed to 
do so by his advisers. “I need not, I think,” wrote Stanley, “contem- 
50]bid. 
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plate as a probable, I hope not as a possible case, the introduction 
of a bill for the purpose of superseding the Imperial Act, or substi- 
tuting any other and different provisions.”™ 

The door was not slammed and bolted, however, as it had been on 
Sir Charles Bagot’s proposals. The provincial Legislature could seek, 
from the Imperial Parliament, the authority to legislate on any sub- 
ject, even in opposition to the provisions of an Imperial Act. La- 
mentable as the action would be, the Colonial Secretary did not 
increase Metcalfe’s difficulties by requiring him to insist, as a sine 
qua non, that his advisers should resist such a course. Stanley hoped 
that if discussion of the question was inevitable, it would be intro- 
duced by some member not connected with the Government, “but,” 
he continued, “I conceive it highly probable that Mr. LaFontaine 
will urge upon you that he should, himself, originate the proposition; 
and I am not prepared to instruct you to break with him upon that 
ground.” He did hope, however, that any address which might be 
transmitted would be couched in terms which would avoid provok- 
ing a conflict on constitutional principles with the British Parlia- 
ment. 

Stanley also commented on the Hincks memorandum. He refused 
to reopen the discussion concerning the total of the Crown revenue 
before the union. This he considered of minor importance compared 
with the question of the amount now necessary to provide adequately 
for the administration of justice and the necessary public services. 
He raised no objections to the proposal that the contingencies should 
be voted annually, but he feared that the reduction of salaries would 
impair the standard of the public service and would not permit fair 
consideration to be given to the interests of individuals to whom the 
faith of the Crown was pledged. 

Metcalfe experienced feelings of both disappointment and annoy- 
ance upon reading Stanley's reply. He believed that unnecessary 
difficulties were being placed in his way and that the Colonial Office 
was unwilling to accept the inevitable. A cursory reading of the 
despatch left him with the impression that he must refuse the mem- 
bers of his Council permission to originate an address on the subject 
of the civil list. Although a closer perusal revealed that this course 
had been reluctantly left open to him, his displeasure was not dimin- 
ished. A careful and conscientious examination of the entire problem 
had convinced him that the course he recommended was the only 
reasonable means by which the difficulty could be surmounted 
without running the risk of serious political and constitutional con- 


sequences. Despite this fact, which he had striven to impress upon 
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Stanley, his recommendation had been almost unconditionally 
turned down. The minimum of concession had been made and that 
with very poor grace. Metcalfe’s reply was written in such a peevish 
tone that Stanley was moved to express the hope that it had been 
based on a superficial view of his instructions and to assure him that 
they were intended to meet his views as far as possible.” 

When the Assembly met in the fall of 1843, Baldwin and LaFon- 
taine had decided not only to play a leading role in the civil list agi- 
tation but also to produce the Hincks memorandum as evidence of 
their good faith. Metcalfe was annoyed for he considered it to be a 
confidential document. Henceforth the uneasiness which had existed 
from the beginning between the Governor and his Council de- 
veloped into an ever widening breach. When Metcalfe complained 
of his advisers’ conduct, Stanley sympathetically replied that he 
could “easily conceive how unpleasant must be the task of working 
with and at the same time against such persons. . . .”** 

The memorandum was presented to the Assembly on October 16, 
1843, but before the question came to a head the anticipated clash 
over responsible government occurred and the celebrated resigna- 
tion took place. The initial victory had gone to Metcalfe and Stanley 
for they had prevented Baldwin and LaFontaine from taking their 
stand on the popular civil list question. The Reformers had been 
forced to choose as their cause célébre the comparatively trivial 
patronage issue. 

Early in December resolutions were proposed and adopted in 
favour of an address expressing the willingness of the Legislature to 
provide a civil list “agreeable with the usages of the Imperial Par- 
liament” if the relevant clauses of the Act of Union could be re- 
pealed. The office of Civil Secretary was singled out for a special 
attack. A resolution was passed a “an unnecessary and bur- 
densome charge on the Civil List of the Province, which ought to 
be forthwith abolished and the duties thereof transferred to the 
Provincial Secretary, . . . a responsible adviser to . . . the Governor 
General.”** 

Metcalfe recommended that the Assembly’s request concerning 
the civil list should be acceded to, but proceeded to attempt a com- 
promise with regard to the office of Civil Secretary. He made it 
permanent and combined it with the office of private secretary. A 
salary of £1,000 was attached to the combined office, and a saving 
of £650 was thereby effected. The Governor probably assumed that 
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the saving would satisfy his economy-minded Assembly but, as 
future events were to reveal, he was entirely mistaken. 

Stanley accepted Metcalfe’s recommendations concerning the civil 
list. The Imperial Parliament had been motivated by a threefold 
desire, he wrote: to give stability and security to the civil institu- 
tions, to provide adequate remuneration for the officers in the vari- 
ous public departments, and to make a modest provision for retired 
public servants. When the Canadian Assembly had provided a civil 
list sufficient to satisfy these requirements, the Queen would be pre- 
pared to recommend the repeal of the civil list clauses in the Act of 
Union.® 

Stanley greatly feared that the Assembly would draw up a proposal 
“to which it would be hazardous to ask the assent of Parliament.” 
The subject of pensions, he felt, was likely to create difficulties, but 
none the less the power of granting pensions must be left to the 
Crown. Moreover, the services for which provision was to be made 
must be specifically stated in order that a whole department should 
not be brought under annual revision in the event of an application 
for a vote in aid. The Colonial Secretary was determined that salaries 
intended to be permanent should not be reduced by subterfuge.” 

Metcalfe was permitted to use his own discretion with regard to 
the alternative which was to be offered in lieu of the existing civil 
list but the Colonial Secretary urged him to be cautious. “You may 
want all the means at your disposal,” he warned, “and you will have 
carefully to weigh the possible advantage of a popular concession 
on this head, in accordance with the discretion I have placed in your 
hands, against the substantial power derived from maintaining that 
Fund, for the present, unimpaired.”*” 

Not until April, 1845, was Metcalfe able to transmit an alternative 
civil list for the approval of the British Cabinet. The scheme was 
patterned on the schedules appended to the Act of Union but called 
for a reduction in total expenditure of £8,000. The contingencies of 
the administration of justice were to depend on the annual vote. No 
provision was made for the Commissioner of Crown Lands or the 
Surveyor General but it was assumed these offices would be pro- 
vided for out of the proceeds of the hereditary revenue of the 
Crown. The Imperial Government approved the plan and Stanley 
promised that as soon as the Canadian Legislature passed an act 


based on the proposals the civil list clauses of the Act of Union 
would be repealed. 


55P.A.C., G 1, vol. 107, Stanley to Metcalfe, Feb. 1, 1844. 
56P.A.C., G 3, vol. 1, Stanley to Metcalfe, private, Feb. 3, 1844. 
57[bid., Stanley to Metcalfe, private and confidential, Sept. 25, 1844. 
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In 1846 when the Civil List Bill came up for consideration in the 
Assembly, the Reformers seized the opportunity to renew their at- 
tack on the office of Civil Secretary which to them was a significant 
symbol of Imperial authority in direct opposition to their theories 
of responsibility. Robert Baldwin claimed that the Secretary's duties 
ought to be restricted to correspondence of a private nature and that 
all other correspondence ought to be handled by the Provincial 
Secretary. Baldwin proposed and carried two amendments relating 
to the Civil Secretary. The title Governor's Secretary was substi- 
tuted for that of Civil or Private Secretary wherever it occurred in 
the Bill and the salary was to be reduced from £1,000 to £750 after 
the present incumbent had retired from office. An attempt by Robert 
Christie to carry a resolution in favour of further retrenchment 
failed to win support because of the general realization that a radical 
departure from the approved proposal would not only fail to win 
Imperial sanction but would also defeat the purpose of the bill by 
failing to make adequate provision for the public service. 

When the Civil List Act finally passed Lord Cathcart reserved it 
for the Queen’s approval, commenting that amendments to the 
original bill had reduced the salary of the Governor's Secretary and 
abolished the office of Private Secretary entirely. This was the work 
of the advocates of responsible government, he reported, who were 
determined “to renew the attempt, in another shape, to secure all 
the power to themselves which had been so successfully defeated 
by Lord Metcalfe.”®* “I have thought it right,” continued the Gov- 
ernor General, “to bring the subject of these Amendments . . . under 
your Lordship’s notice, not so much on account of their influence on 
the principle of the measure as with reference to the spirit with 
which they have been introduced which alone, in my opinion, is a 
sufficient reason to render it expedient that the Civil List Bill in its 
present shape should not be recommended for Her Majesty’s sanc- 
tion.”*® 

Had Lord Stanley still held office as Colonial Secretary, Cath- 
cart’s recommendation might have been seriously considered but 
Earl Grey wished to conciliate rather than antagonize the colony. 
The civil list clauses of the Act of Union were repealed, and the new 
Civil List Act received royal assent on August 16, 1847. 


IV 


The British Government, having gone a long way to meet the 
wishes of the Canadian Assembly, naturally assumed that the prob- 


58P.A.C., G 12, vol. 65, 82, Cathcart to Grey, Aug. 28, 1846. 
59] bid. 
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lem, which had been a major factor in Canadian politics for more 
than a quarter of a century, was finally settled. However, the new 
arrangement had scarcely been put into effect when a movement 
was set on foot which was again to disturb the settlement. 

During the late 1840's the ultra Tory.element of Canadian society 
suffered a series of affronts, disappointments, and reverses which 
affected many prominent men both politically and economically. 
The repeal of the corn laws, the formation of a truly responsible 
ministry, and the passing of the Rebellion Losses Bill were events 
which, not surprisingly, culminated in the Montreal riots and the 
short- lived annexation movement of 1849. 

When the annexation movement had been discredited, an effort 
was made to draft a platform upon which the Clear Grits and the 
Tories could unite in opposition to the Government. An obvious 
plank for such a platform was retrenchment. The province was un- 
dergoing a severe economic depression and the retrenchment cry 
was proving to be a popular one in England. To the Tories it pre- 
sented an opportunity of venting their spleen against the men in 
office, and to those possessing republican sentiments it seemed that 
support for the agitation was equivalent to an attack on the mon- 
archical system. Even among the Government's supporters William 
Hamilton Merritt, whom Elgin described as “the most honest advo- 
cate of retrenchment but thoroughly Yankee in his opinions,” 
thought he had evolved an economic panacea which could be read- 
ily applied. Retrenchment was endorsed by both the British Amer- 
ican League and the Clear Grit Coavention. It was obvious that 
when the Assembly met the Government would be forced to deal 
with the situation. Elgin reported to Grey in the Colonial Office, 
“Indeed I do not know what my ministers may determine on with 
reference to the Retrenchment “question, or whether they may be 
split on the subject—but I think it more probable that there will be 
a violent attack on the civil list and more especially on the Gov- 
ernor’s salary.” 

When Parliament met, the Government adopted the expedient of 
appointing a committee to investigate the entire question, but the 
committee soon proved to be only an arena in which annexationists 
and disappointed office seekers displayed their spite against the 
Government." The most zealous in their attack on the civil list, re- 
ported Elgin, were the very men who, four years previous, had in- 

60Sir Arthur G. Doughty, ed., Elgin-Grey Papers (Ottawa, 1937), Elgin to Grey, 
March 23, 1850. 

61]Jbid., Elgin to Grey, July 5, 1850. 
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troduced and carried the bill fixing the rate of salaries for the 
Queen’s lifetime. The only tangible result of the committee’s work 
was a series of resolutions for the reduction of salaries, especially 
that of the Governor General. Merritt’s great scheme proved to be 
so impracticable and to be based on so many fallacies that both 
Cayley and Hincks were obliged to vote against it and, as a result, 
Merritt resigned. 

Eventually a report was submitted which virtually admitted the 
committee's failure to proceed beyond general retrenchment reso- 
lutions to an investigation of the whole problem. The report together 
with a voluminous file of supporting documents was referred to a 
committee of the Executive Council. Although they were aware that 
no scale of salaries could be fixed that would not be denounced as 
excessive by aspirants for public favour, the Governor General's 
advisers none the less requested him to seek Imperial sanction for 
a twenty per cent reduction in their own salaries and for a prospec- 
tive reduction of the judges’ salaries.°* The Council also recom- 
mended that the pension fund for general services should be dimin- 
ished. Discussion of the Governor General's salary in the Assembly 
tended to impair the dignity of the office and could, quite possibly, 
create a serious misunderstanding with the Home Government. It 
was therefore suggested that some means should be devised of plac- 
ing the Governor's salary beyond provincial control. 

Commenting on the recommendations Elgin advised Grey that he 
considered the proposed reductions highly inexpedient especially 
since relative salaries in private business were higher than those 
paid to the heads of departments. “Nevertheless,” he added, “I think 
it so unadvisable that the republicans should be able to allege that 
British connexion entails expense in Government that I am disposed 
to recommend that you should allow them to have their own way 
in the matter, provided always that existing claims are respected.’ *63 
He also considered there was no advantage to be gained by insisting 
that the pension fund should be maintained especially since pensions 
were so odious in the province. With regard to his own salary he 
suggested that an opportunity had been unwittingly provided for 
implementing a change which Grey had favoured for some time.™ 
The Governor General’s salary could be accepted as a charge on the 
British Treasury and in return the colony would be asked to bear a 


62Ibid., Draft Report of the Executive Council, Dec. 10, 1850, enclosed in Elgin 
to Grey, Dec. 11, 1850. 

®3Ibid., Elgin to Grey, Dec. 11, 1850. 

64See C. P. Stacey, Canada and the British Army, 1846-1871 (London, New York, 
Toronto, 1936), chap. tv. 
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portion of the cost of its own defence. “For every £1 you assume 
- may save £10 to £20, and the colonists cannot but feel they 
ave brought the mischief on themselves,” concluded Elgin. 

Grey, acting upon Elgin’s advice, replied to the request for au- 
thority to reduce the civil list by quoting an extract from a despatch 
to the Governor of New: South Wales which was, he said, equally 
applicable to Canada. The reductions were considered inexpedient 
but the Imperial Government had no desire to prevent prospective 
reductions which the colonists themselves felt could be safely made. 
The Colonial Secretary was ready to recommend that the Governor 
General's salary should be made a charge on the British Treasury, 
but such a recommendation could only contemplated if Canada 
was willing to accept a fair proportion of the financial responsibility 
for her own defence.® Grey had favoured for some time a plan to 
reduce the number of Imperial troops stationed in Canada and as a 
quid pro quo he proposed to remove the Governor General's salary 
from the Canadian civil list. Although the Imperial forces were re- 
duced, he did not remain in office long enough to carry out the latter 
half of the plan. 

The Canadian Assembly for its part availed itself of the sanction 
which Grey had given and in 1852 the ministerial salaries were re- 
duced. However, the reduction was soon discovered to have been 
ill advised and within three years Sir Edmund Head was able to 
inform the Colonial Secretary that an increase in salaries was pro- 
posed.” 

After 1847 the civil list had ceased to be a burning question. The 
constitutional implications were removed when the grant was made 
under provincial, rather than Imperial, authority. The problem 
might have disappeared entirely with the concession of responsible 
government but for Tory disillusionment, the resultant realignment 
of political affiliations, and the grave economic crisis. By 1855, how- 
ever, the political readjustment was practically completed. More- 
over, the country was prospering under the reciprocity agreement 
which Elgin had arranged with the United States and the Crimean 
War helped to increase that prosperity. Men’s minds were occupied 
with thoughts of railway building and westward expansion. Pro- 
vincialism was gradually giving way to nationalism and in such an 
atmosphere the civil list question became a dead issue. 

65]bid., 79, Grey to Elgin, March 14, 1851. 

66Another unsuccessful attempt to reduce the Governor General’s salary was made 


by the Canadian Parliament in 1868. 
87P.A.C., G 12, vol. 66, 334, Head to Russell, May 18, 1855. 
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SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD AND THE IMPERIAL DEFENCE 
COMMISSION OF 1879 


Auice R. STEWART 


URING his lifetime Sir John Macdonald was generally re- 

garded as one of the leading advocates of a stronger imperial 

defence policy; certainly his many speeches on the Empire 
repeat again and again the belief that England could count, in time 
of need, on the assistance of her daughter nations. After his death, 
as his private papers became available to historians, the impression 
given by his public statements was modified by a knowledge of his 
less enthusiastic private comments and of the attitude of his govern- 
ment in such episodes as the Sudan affair.’ Both the documents and 
the letters in the Macdonald Papers and those in the G series of 
the Public Archives of Canada indicate his continuing interest in 
problems both of Canadian and Imperial defence. They also show 
that he approached these problems with a clear understanding of the 
limitations imposed by the reluctance of the Canadian Parliament 
to vote money for defence projects except in times of acute and 
apparent international crisis. On at least one occasion the Canadian 
Prime Minister had an opportunity to state his views frankly to an 
especially interested and perceptive audience. This came with his 
testimony before the Imperial Defence Commission of 1879. 

The Royal Commission on the Defence of British Possessions and 
Commerce Abroad, whose work has been called “the beginning . . . 
of a scheme for systematic Imperial defence,”* was appointed in 
September, 1879. It was a result of the international tension which 
in the previous year had brought Britain and Russia very close to 
war, and of mounting pressure from such imperialists as Lord 
Carnarvon for better and more co-ordinated planning for the pro- 
tection of the Empire.* The Commission was asked to inquire into 
the state of the military and naval defences of the more important 

1The most detailed recent analyses of the policy of the Macdonald Government on 
imperial defence questions are Colonel C. P. Stacey’s articles, “Canadian Voyageurs 
in the Sudan, 1884-1885,” Canadian Army Journal, Dec., 1951, and “Canada and 
the Nile E ition of 1884-85,” Canadian Historical Review, Dec., 1952. 

*Sir Charles Lucas, The Empire at War (London, 1921), I, 103. See also W. F. 
Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield 
(new and revised edition, London, 1925), II, 1422. 


3Sir Arthur Hardinge, The Life of Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, Fourth Earl 
of Carnarvon, 1831-1890 (London, 1929), III, 35-41. 
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seaports and coaling, refitting, and repair stations in the British 
possessions overseas; it was also to examine provisions for the pro- 
tection of imperial commerce, to determine whether colonial sea- 
ports and bases needed organized defences in addition to the gen- 
eral protection given by the British navy, and if so, what the nature 
of those defences should be. Finally, the Commission was to con- 
sider, “whether, and in what proportions, the cost of such measures 
of defence should be divided between the Imperial Government 
and the colonies to which they relate, or should be wholly defrayed 
by the Imperial Government or by the colonies. . . . ”* In making 
these inquiries it amassed a large body of detailed information in 
the form of reports and statistics, and received testimony not only 
from military and naval experts, but from a number of colonial 
political leaders, one of whom was Sir John Macdonald. 

The Canadian Government was first given official notice of the 
appointment of the Commission in October, 1879. It was then asked 
to make available “promptly and carefully” any information which 
might be of assistance.’ In March, 1880, the Colonial Secretary in- 
formed the Governor General, Lord Lorne, that the Commission 
expected to be ready in June to take opinions on imperial defence 
needs from Canada, the Australian colonies, New Zealand, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. The commissioners requested information and 
opinions on the general topics set forth in their instructions; they 
were also interested in specific details on port defences and local 
military and naval forces.° 

The Canadian Government prepared at once to comply with 
this request. Lord Lorne, who had for some time been working on 
plans for improving the defences of Canada, suggested Sir Edward 
Selby Smyth, Commander of the Canadian Militia Forces, as a 
possible delegate to the Defence Commission. He was thoroughly 
familiar, Lorne pointed out, with the views of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and would, moreover, be in England at the right time.’ 

When the commissioners finally arrived at the point where they 

4P.A.C., R.G. 8, 4/36, First Report of the Royal Commissioners Appointed to In- 
quire into the Defence of British Possessions and Commerce Abroad, iii. In 1880, the 
four imperial fortresses of Gibraltar, Malta, Halifax, and Bermuda were withdrawn 
from consideration by the Royal Commission. 

5P.A.C., G 21, 165, III, Hicks Beach to the Officer Administering the Government 
of Canada, circular, Oct. 21, 1879; ibid., Oct. 22, 1879. 

6G 21, 165, IV, Hicks Beach to Lorne, March 6, 1880, copy, Commission on De- 
fence to Colonial Office, confidential, Feb. 20, 1880, enclosed. 

tIbid., memorandum by Lord Lorne. Lorne had been working with Macdonald 
and the Cabinet on a project started under Lord Dufferin, which was in part the 


outgrowth of the Russian war scare, the possibility of arming fast Canadian steamers 
as a protection against commerce raiders like the Alabama. See G. N. Tucker, The 
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were ready to interview representatives from the larger colonies, 
Canada’s views were presented, not by the commander of her armed 
forces, but by her Prime Minister. The fact that Macdonald, too, 
was in England that summer, that he had a long and intimate 
acquaintance with Canada’s defence problems and attitudes, and 
that he was on friendly terms with the Commission’s chairman, 
Lord Carnarvon, may have determined his selection. On July 26, 
the Chairman wrote an informal note asking Macdonald if he could 
appear before the Commission. He would not, of course, be ex- 
pected to supply technical details, only general opinions. Carnarvon 
suggested also that, if Macdonald were able to come, they might 
save much time by meeting privately beforehand to “settle the line 
of enquiry which you wd. consider desirable.”* Three days later, 
on July 29, the Canadian Prime Minister made his appearance 
before the Imperial Defence Commission, to give at some length 
what Carnarvon later described as “very important evidence.”® 

This evidence was printed for confidential circulation as part of 
the Commission’s first report, made in July, 1882. When extracts 
from the Commission's final reports were presented to the Colonial 
Conference of 1887, Macdonald’s opinions on Canada’s defence 
position, like those of the other witnesses, were omitted, since, 
Carnarvon wrote Sir Henry Holland, testimony had in many in- 
stances been given “on the clear understanding that it should not 
be made public.” The section of the Commission’s first report 
printed below is from a copy (marked “Confidential” ) sent out to 
Canada in July, 1888, for the use of the Admiral commanding on the 
Pacific Station, and deposited in the Public Archives after the First 
World War."! 


Tue RoyaL COMMISSION ON THE DEFENCE OF 
British PossEssioNS AND COMMERCE ABROAD 
29th JULY, 1880. 


Present: 
The EARL OF CARNARVON. 
Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart., M.P., K.C.M.G. 


Naval Service of Canada (Ottawa, 1952), I, 62-4; letters and documents in P.A.C., 
Macdonald Papers, vol. 100; G 21, 165, IV; and Canada, Sessional Papers, 1879, XII, 
no. 5. 

SMacdonald Papers, vol. 163, Carnarvon to Macdonald, July 26, 1880. 

*Ibid., vol. 100, Carnarvon to Lorne, private, Dec. 6, 1881. 

10Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, Proceedings of the Colonial Conference, 
1887 [c. 5091-1], II, section VII, Carnarvon to Holland, June 16, 1887. See below, 
3851. These extracts seem to have been the only sections of the report officially made 
public. Lucas, Empire at War, I, 103; Hardinge, Carnarvon, III, 39. 
Public Archives of Canada, R.G. 8, 4/36. 
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Admiral Sir ALEXANDER MILNE, Bart., G.C.B. 
General Sir LINTORN SIMMONS, G.C.B. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
R. G. C. HAMILTON, Esq. 
Captain HERBERT JEKYLL, R.E., Secretary. 


The Right Hon. Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, examined: 


3787. The Earl of Carnarvon.—I need not remind the Commission for how 
very long a period you have held office in Canada, how great your experience 
has been on the subject before us, and how often you have had to consider, 
whilst the Dominion has been growing, the necessity for military preparations. 
I suppose that the two great contingencies which should be borne in mind in 
the case of the Dominion would be, first, the contingency of a war with the 
United States; and secondly, the possibility of this country becoming involved 
in a serious and large war with some European Power, in which the United 
States should be neutral, but in which naturally Canada would give us what- 
ever help and assistance that would be in her power? I believe that, with 
regard to the United States, you consider that the course of events of recent 
years has been to make war much less probable, at all events, now than it was 
in former times?—Yes; my opinion is, that from the present aspect of affairs, 
and from a gradual improvement in the feeling between the people of the 
United States and the people of Canada, that the danger of war is annually 
decreasing, so much so that it is in the highest degree improbable that there 
will ever be a war between England and the United States, except for causes 
altogether unconnected with Canada of which I cannot judge. 

3788. The growth in the commercial ties between Canada and the United 
States would go a long way in that direction?—I think so. The trade of Canada 
has been of late years rapidly increasing, and I have seen annually the com- 
mercial relations of the two countries drawn closer together. The Americans 
have always been alive to the importance of the trade with Old Canada; but 
they are still more alive to the great expediency of their getting hold—or rather 
of their keeping possession—of the trade with our great northwest. Until very 
lately, they have had nearly the monopoly of the supply from St. Paul and St. 
Louis, where there were no duties to pay, and which, being in close proximity 
to their own country, they have good reasons to know the value of. By an 
alteration in the Tariff of Canada, passed by the Legislature in May, 1878, 
they have been practically excluded from the market; at any rate, duties have 
been placed upon their products, and they desired very much to regain pos- 
sesion of that market; and to get that they are now adopting a conciliatory 
policy towards Canada—I mean the people, the commercial men of the United 
States are, with the different Chambers of Commerce in the Eastern States, 
and in the west, the Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, and all such 
commercial bodies, are urging and pressing for an enlargement of the com- 
mercial relations with Canada, the removal of the restrictions, the adoption of 
a Zollverein, or the adoption of some sort of Reciprocity Treaty. In fact, they 
make all kinds of propositions to induce us to open our markets to them, and 
they have adopted quite a different tone towards our people than that of 
former times. It is not improbable, for political reasons, at particular times, that 
political men in the United States may try to get up the appearance of a 
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quarrel with England just before the general election for President, as they 
did recently on two questions, one the Fortune Bay affair and the other with 
respect to the Sitting Bull affair. The Sioux Indians, having been defeated, 
retreated into Canada; and out of this and the other event the Americans tried 
to create political capital in favour of General Grant by “resurrecting”’—to use 
their own expression—those questions; but as soon as General Grant's chances 
are gone I think the urgency of these questions will fade away. I speak more 
particularly of the American Government. As to the American people, I have 
no doubt they are desirous to be on friendly terms with us; and I am satisfied 
that the moral sense of the whole American people would be opposed to war 
with England. The reference of the Alabama question, in which they suc- 
ceeded, has established, I think, in the mind of the people of the United 
States, that mode of solution for any question that may arise between England 
and the United States. I therefore conclude that a war between the two 
countries is almost an impossibility, and for all practical purposes I should 
think that you may leave that contingency out of the question. Of course, 
some question may arise in which the honour of the nations is involved, which 
is supposed to be a question that cannot be settled by arbitration. I do not 
know how that may be, but I think it unlikely to arise. 

3789. You would rather look at the matter under my second than my first 
head?—Yes. 

3790. But, in the event of war with the United States, it would become, 
would it not, practically impossible to keep open the communications between 
the extreme east and west, and it would become a matter of surpassing dif- 
ficulty to bring down from the great grain-growing districts of the west the 
ordinary food supplies, which are now brought in such large quantities to this 
countryP—In case of a war between England and the United States, Canada 
would naturally be the battle-ground, and it would bring distress if not ruin 
to Canada during the time of that war, and consequences disastrous, I fancy, 
for many years after peace. Not being a military man, I cannot speak of the 
possibility of defending Canada; but I have generally understood it to be the 
opinion of the leading military men that, beyond holding certain points, the 
Americans, from their immense power and superiority, could go where they 
liked and do what they pleased in the country. 

3791. And they could pierce the frontier at almost innumerable points?— 
Yes, I think so. 

3792. The Pacific Railway, which one has reason to believe will be com- 
pleted in a given number of years, would become, of course, in such a case 
as that untenable?—No; I do not think that follows. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, which runs from the end of Lake Superior to Winnipeg, on the Red 
River—well, that communication could be cut off. Then it runs on from the 
Red River westward, and it is proposed that they should run about 200 miles 
almost directly west, and thence it runs in a north-westerly direction, retreating 
from the American frontier, and at such a distance that I think it would be 
very difficult to attack in force; they would have to come in great force and 
under great disadvantages in crossing the prairie to get at that road. Now, the 
great wheat area runs very far to the north. As you approach the Pacific the 
climate becomes milder, and indeed wheat grows in the vicinity of the Arctic 
Circle, and my own idea is that in case of war the products of that country 
would keep shipping on the Pacific and not on the Atlantic Ocean. 
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3793. But it would, I suppose, be useless to count upon being able to main- 
tain by that railroad communication either as regards troops, or stores, or am- 
munition, or anything else necessary at such a crisis, between the Eastern parts 
of Canada and Vancouver Island?—I think it would be very difficult. 

3794. The line would be interrupted?—It could be pierced; and if the 
Americans used at all the same means and made the same efforts that they did 
in their own war, of course they could take possession of the country. 

3795. Sir Alexander Milne——What is your nearest distance from any part 
of the railway to the frontier?>—About 50 miles. 

3796. Sir Henry Holland.—Does it not come nearer as you proceed west- 
ward?—No. 

3797. Sir Lintorn Simmons.—Where is the terminus to be on the Pacific?— 
Close to the frontier at New Westminster. 

3798. Sir Henry Holland.—What length of the line of railway is within 50 
to 70 miles of the frontier?—I should say about 50 miles, perhaps. 

3799. Sir Lintorn Simmons.—Are you aware whether the Americans have 
a railroad that comes up to Puget Sound?—They have no railroad; the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company has a charter to make a railroad to come up to Puget 
Sound. 

3800. Is that in course of making?—No; they have suspended operations 
because they have got to cross the Great Desert, which they are unwilling to 
do. It was proposed some time ago to have a joint system with ours to avoid 
that; but we have declined the suggestion altogether; and the strong belief is 
that our road will cause the postponement of the construction of their project 
for some years, because it is a fearful task to cross the desert, which we avoid 
altogether, or nearly so. 

3801. Is there any railroad that comes up at all near that frontier between 
Lake Superior and Vancouver Island by the PacificP—The Northern Railroad 
runs from Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, in a westerly direction to a 
place called Bismarck, which is the present western terminus of their railroad. 
There they are stopping for the present. 

3802. Have they a branch from that railway to the Red River?—There is 
a communication. A direct line runs north from St. Paul, and crossing the north- 
ern road joins the Canadian Pacific Railway at Pembina. Canada has con- 
structed the railway from Winnipeg, on the eastern bank of the river to a place 
called Emerson, which is directly on the frontier and joins the St. Paul Rail- 
way there; so there is a direct communication between Selkirk and St. Paul. 
People can travel now from Canada to Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, 
within the United States, and thence by rail to a place called Glyndon, on the 
Red River, where it joins the St. Paul Railway going northward, and conveys 
most of the traffic; and until our own railway is finished from Lake Superior to 
Winnipeg will continue to do so. 

3803. What is the extreme point of your own road up to Canada?—We have 
constructed about 140 miles, I think, from the western end of Lake Superior 
at Thunder Bay of the road towards Red River; and we have constructed about 

the same distance eastward from Red River, and the middle space is being 
now completed, and will be finished in 1882. We shall then have summer 
communication by water to Thunder Bay, and in 1882 by rail to Red River. 
By January next there will be 100 miles finished and running from Winnipeg 
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to the west; and a contract has been undertaken to be completed by the autumn 
of 1881 for 100 miles further west across the prairie. We have commenced to 
construct 127 miles from the Fraser River to Kamloops. The contract has been 
given to be finished in five years, and the contractors are pushing it forward’ 
rapidly and vigorously this summer. There will be no difficulty in building the 
railway across the prairie from the Red River westward to Jasper House; they 
can easily build a mile a-day. They are now building at the rate of half-a-mile 
a-day, and already the first 100 miles are nearly finished. 

3804. In about what time do you expect the railroad to be finished?—We 
have got the offer of capitalists in Canada and the United States, who have 
made large fortunes by getting hold of the St. Paul and Minneapolis Railroad, 
to construct our railroad in ten years, and afterwards to maintain and work it. 
This road will not be built only from Lake Superior, westward, but will begin 
at Lake Nipissing, in the Province of Ontario, and run westward along the 
north shore of Lake Superior, unti] it joins the line from Thunder Bay, thus 
forming a continuous line of railway from Halifax and Quebec to the Pacific; 
and these capitalists have offered guarantees for the fulfilment of their con- 
tract if we accept their proposal to give them a subsidy in money and land in 
consideration. 

$805. The Earl of Carnarvon.—Is the guage [sic] of the Canadian and the 
United States’ lines the same?—Yes; 4 feet 84 inches. 

3806. Sir Henry Holland—When you said that in case of war with the 
United States you imagined that the produce of the country would take ship- 
ping on the Pacific rather than on the Atlantic, did you assume the existence 
of this Pacific Railway and its continuance?—I assume that that road will be 
finished. 

3807. And that it will be in working order during a war?—One cannot say. 
It may be cut off as it approaches the frontier. British Columbia is, however, an 
enormous country, and I consider that this is only one of the lines that will be 
made, and that there will be a more northerly line and terminus ere long. The 
Canadian Government were in considerable doubt as to the choice of a 
terminus, and the objection to the one which is now being chosen is its prox- 
imity to the American frontier. It was suggested that the terminus should be at 
Bute Inlet, further to the north, and therefore less liable to attack; but the 
objections to that were the enormous expense, and the engineering difficulties, 
which were almost insuperable. Then, another line was that to Port Simpson, 
still further north; there will be a line there some day. It has a beautiful har- 
bour, and the country is not so difficult for a railway as the one we are now 
building; it is in every way available, but it is 600 miles away from the present 
= ey of British Columbia, and we felt it would be a practical breach of 

aith with the people whom we bargained with, to make the present terminus 
at Port Simpson. It is besides directly under the shadow of an adversary, as 
it is close to Alaska. Still it is a favourable line, and goes through a country 
which, much to our gratification, we find to be very fertile. We thought at one 
time it would be too far north ever to be utilized, but we now find that it is a 
splendid country, and I have no doubt it will be in a few years opened up by 
a railway, and settled immediately the line is made. We have already all kinds 
of products grown there; and when the Pacific Railway reaches to a certain 
proximity to the eastern slope, private enterprise will be quite ready to take 
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up, for a grant of land, the subsidiary line running to the north-west for 200 
miles to Port Simpson, and that is so far north that, so long as England keeps 
possession of the seas, there is no fear of her being attacked there. 

3808. Sir Henry Holland.—I rather wanted to ascertain whether you thought, 
in case of a war with the United States, the produce of the country would be 
shipped on the Pacific, even supposing there was no railway. The difficulties of 
transport would be too great, would they not?—Yes. 

3809. Therefore we must assume that the produce would not be shipped 
unless there is a railway in working order either to Port Simpson or the present 
terminus?—I think so; it could only be transported by means of the railway. 

3810. Then supposing it is shipped to the present terminus, that very much 
increases, does it not, the importance of having a defensive position on Van- 
couver Island, either at Esquimalt or another place?—Yes; it appears to me 
that the defence of Vancouver Island is absolutely a necessity; the harbour 
at Esquimalt is a very fine one, as Sir Alexander Milne knows, and I under- 
stand it is easily defensible. 

3811. Supposing that the railway was made to Port Simpson, and produce 
shipped there, would it touch at Vancouver Island at all?—No; there is no 
necessity for its going near Vancouver Island; Port Simpson is on the open 
sea, and there is no necessity, unless there is a direct object for sending it 
there; there is no necessity for even touching it. 

3812. In that case, if Esquimalt were defended, it would be rather as a 
position for Her Majesty’s ships to protect the merchant-vessels that are carry- 
ing this produce from Port Simpson?—It is supposed that Esquimalt is the 
proper place for a rendezvous for the North Pacific squadron. It is a good 
harbour, and defensible, and it is in immediate proximity to the coal-fields of 
the island. 

3813. But unless some produce was shipped from the western ports of Can- 
ada during war there would be no other trade at all; and it might become 
undesirable, therefore, to defend Esquimalt?—That I cannot tell you. 

3814. Sir Alexander Milne.—What trade do you expect if the railway is 
made at Port Simpson? What is the object of a railway there—to bring cargoes 
to Port Simpson, or to take cargoes from Port Simpson?—To take cargoes from 
Port Simpson. 

3815. What do you expect to be the character of the cargoes?—Cereals of 
all kinds and agriculture. 

3816. From what country?—From the Peace River country and the country 
immediately behind it. 

3817. That is to say, they would not go to Port Simpson at all, because 
your railway would carry it all to the Atlantic, would it not?—No; the railway 
would carry it to the Pacific and to the Atlantic as well. There would be one 
continuous line of railway from the Pacific running through the north-west, 
and passing through the Province of Manitoba, crossing the Red River and 
close to the north-western point of Lake Superior, then skirting Lake Superior 
and adjoining the interior line of railway, not the Grand Trunk, but the in- 
terior line of railway running along the north of Lake Superior to Lake 
Nipissing. By next year there will be a continuous railway connecting Quebec 
with Lake Superior—that will be ready by next spring. 

3818. What I want to gain from you is this: You have put great stress upon 
the railway going to Port Simpson, which is north of Vancouver Island, in the 
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open sea; but what is the object of that, because I presume that your wheat- 
growing country would wish to send that wheat to England, and they would 
naturally send it by railway to Quebec?—I am speaking of sending it via the 
Pacific in the event of the line of communication being cut off. 

3819. But only under such circumstances?—Yes. 

3820. All my questions have regard to the case of a war with the United 
States.—You see, California sends large quantities of wheat to England now, 
and it may be found eventually more profitable for the wheat-growers in the 
immediate vicinity of the Rocky Mountains to send, as the Californians do, by 
Cape Horn, or Panama, than across the country. 

3821. Sir Alexander Milne.—I believe that the Pacific Railway is unable to 
carry the amount of corn that is produced, and therefore it is shipped upon 
the west coast as the only means of getting it across?—I believe that the Union 
Pacific Railway is quite unable to do all the work; but they are increasing the 
number of railways across the country. There will be the North Pacific Railway, 
and then there will be our railway, the Canadian Pacific, to do the work. We 
have in time of peace a common system of running, so that the American rail- 
ways and the Canadian railways, working on the same gauge, are mutually 
available. 

3822. Sir Lintorn Simmons.—If Port Simpson became your Pacific port 
terminus for the Canadian railway, the trade would all start from that point, I 
presume?—No. It would be one of the termini of the road. There are 600 miles 
difference in the distance between Port Simpson and Port Moody, so that they 
would run in different sections of the country. 

3823. But if Port Moody was closed in consequence of its close proximity to 
the American frontier, I understand that the traffic could all of it be carried 
to Port Simpson?—Such traffic would go by Port Simpson, and, until the com- 
munications were interrupted, a great portion of it would go eastward by 
the railway to the north of Lake Superior, running through the interior of the 
country to Montreal far inland. 

3824. Would that not point to the necessity of putting Port Simpson, which 
would become the emporium of trade in the event of war under the circum- 
stances supposed, into a state of defence, so as to protect the commercial ships 
that may be in the port for the purposes of marine trafficP—When that railway 
is constructed, of course the necessary precautions must be taken to defend 
Port Simpson in case of war. 

3825. Then would not Port Simpson in that case be a more important 
position to defend than Esquimalt?—It might be so when that railway is built; 
but the railway will be built at once at Esquimalt, and must be protected. 
The railway to Port Simpson is for the future, and the time of its construction 
depends on the progress of settlement in that part of the country. 

3826. The railway would stop short of Esquimalt at New Westminster; 
they have no idea of crossing that Strait and taking the railway on to the 
island?—It is impossible to have a continuous railway, but I have no doubt that 
there will be a railway ultimately built on the island from Nanaimo, which is 
90 miles from Esquimalt, and that communication will be kept up from the 
terminus on the mainland to Nanaimo by means of large steamers with railway 
tracks on the deck to carry freight and passengers. 

3827. But if the port of New Westminster was closed during the war, in 
consequence of its proximity to the American frontier, then of course it would 
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appear that Esquimalt also would cease to be a mercantile port for the same 
reason?—It would be so, I suppose. 

3828. Therefore, that comes to the same thing, does it not, that the import- 
ant point to defend is the point which would become the emporium of your 
Pacific trade?—Eventually, no doubt. 

3829. Esquimalt, in that case, would become rather a point of observation, 
and a point of importance to the navy for the protection of the ships as they 
went down that coast; but it would not provide directly for the defence of 
that emporium of trade?—If the Americans were in sufficient force to get pos- 
sesion of New Westminster or Port Moody, then, of course, there would be no 
traffic on the line to Esquimalt. We would have to find another channel. 

3830. I think what you stated before pointed to the possibility, or prob- 
ability, in consequence of the great numbers in which the Americans could 
attack you on the land—of their cutting the railroad at New Westminster?— 
They might do so, but not easily; they are not yet there in such great strength 
and numbers; they would have to fight against distance, and they would not 
have the same facility for cutting the line there as they would have eastward— 
the great mass of the population of the United States yet lies far to the eastward 
of the Pacific. 

3831. Are they not likely to get the railroad up to Puget’s Sound?—I would 
mention that there is a disinclination on the part of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way to construct it at present, for the reason I have already given—that it in- 
volves a very great expense, and there are such difficulties to encounter owing 
to the barrenness of the country which it traverses, and the utter absence of 
water and fuel. I do not remember the distance they would have to cross, but 
= hundreds of miles, and they would have, I am told, to carry water with 
them. 

3832. What are the prospects of keeping this line open in winter: is the 
snow likely to impede itP—No; we are very happily situated in that respect; 
the main portion of the line lies to the northward of what is called the great 
snow-belt, and which falls in the United States considerably south of our 
boundary. The average depth across the north-west until you approach the 
passes in the Rocky Mountains is not more than from 10 to 18 inches. Within 
the deep snow-belt it is from 3 to 4 feet, if not more. The strongest proof of 
that is, that in our farther north-west the cattle run all the winter, and they 
are found to be in good condition in the spring. The native cattle and horses 
have found out the way of scraping away the snow to get at the prairie grass, 
which is very plentiful. 

3833. Sir Alexander Milne.—Is that so at Manitoba?—No; the climate be- 
comes milder as you go farther west. 

3834. Sir Lintorn Simmons.—And you anticipate no difficulty, therefore, in 
keeping the route open?—Not the slightest; the experience of American rail- 
ways, which are much more hampered with snow, is that they find no such 
difficulty in locomotion. Occasionally there are great storms lasting for three 
or four days, that might block up a portion of the road, but that is of no great 
consequence. We do not anticipate any difficulty in that matter. 

3835. The Earl of Carnarvon.—I will pass to another subject, on which we 
shall be very glad to have your opinion. One object of this Commission, as you 
know, was to see how far it was possible to arrive at any understanding with the 
great Colonies as to preparations against contingencies of war, and as to a 
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division of Imperial and Colonial responsibilities. It has been impressed upon 
us by the evidence we have had that the present conditions of the great 
Australian colonies are very distinct one from the other, and that it would be 
difficult to get anything like uniformity of system with respect to such matters. 
What would be your opinion as regards the Dominion, where you have 
Parliamentary Government in full force?—I think the circumstances affecting 
the various Colonies and the Empire are so different, that no common system 
could be laid down. I think that arrangements must be made between the 
mother-country and the larger dependencies, separately and quite apart from 
any general system. As regards the Dominion, in case of war with the United 
States, of course it would be our interest to spend our last shilling and employ 
our last man to defend our country, and that would no doubt be willingly 
undertaken. But leaving that contingency out of the question, and speaking of 
a war taking place between England and a European nation, say, for example, 
Russia, the causes of that war are not likely to arise from anything in which 
Canada has any interest; probably it would be from other causes—such as “the 
Eastern question.” Therefore the first feeling of our people would be, “Well, 
here is a war the mother-country has gone into in which we are not interested, 
and about which we have not been consulted,” and it would be urged no doubt 
in the Legislature that it was not a matter in which we were bound to make 
any large sacrifices in men or money. That would be the line taken by those 
opposed to expenditure for these purposes. Of course, in the case of a war with 
Russia both our Pacific and Atlantic coasts would be liable to incursions from 
Russian cruizers, which is all the possible injury it would sustain from them. 
We cannot suppose that they would be able to maintain a permanent lodgment, 
or take permanent military possession of either coast; but their attempts would 
be confined, by means of swift cruizers, to harassing and annoying our com- 
merce, and perhaps destroying the towns and villages on the coast, and mak- 
ing themselves generally unpleasant. That, I suppose, would be all they could 
anticipate doing. Well, we should be obliged in self-defence to do what we 
could to protect our own commerce, which is now considerable, and to protect 
our own shores; and in that part I have no doubt we should get the assistance 
which has always been promised by the Imperial Government to help us in 
the defence. Then, as to joining in offensive operations, I think it would be 
extremely unwise in time of peace, when there is no immediate danger of war, 
to attempt any negotiations for the purpose or arranging for a contingent of 
military or naval force to be furnished by the Dominion in aid of such a war. 
The cry would be got up, as I have already mentioned, that it was a matter in 
which we had no direct concern, and that we should not be called upon simply 
because we were a portion of the Empire. My experience is that any grant of 
men or money would be strongly opposed, and would be made a party cry, 
and one cannot foresee what success that cry might have in the country. 
3836. You are speaking of time of peace?—Yes. If, however, war was im- 
minent, as it was supposed to be last year, or if in time of actual war, as in 
the time of the Crimean campaign, I have no doubt, from my intimate 
knowledge of the feelings of the people of Canada, their strong affection for 
the mother-country, and their desire to maintain the connection, that they 
would, on the spur of the moment, in a spirit of patriotic enthusiasm, which 
would be aroused readily of their own accord, aid substantially in the furnish- 
ing of men, and as far as their limited pecuniary means would permit, in 
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furnishing money in aid of the Empire. At the time of the Crimean war there 
was no difficulty in raising the 100th Regiment in a few weeks; and if that 
had been followed up they could have raised a substantial contingent of men 
during the whole war. Last year, when it was supposed that there was imminent 
danger of war, there was a great volunteer spirit evolved, and large offers were 
made from our embodied militia, both officers and men, who were more or less 
drilled. I believe that they were very well drilled as a militia force. Large 
offers were made to furnish a contingent. 

3837. I think there would be no objection to give us some idea of what the 
actual numerical force was which the Dominion thought might be available in 
such a case. It was, I am aware, a very substantial offer?—One can only give 
a general idea; it was never worked out, because the necessity passed away so 
speedily; but I have no doubt that a body of 10,000 men could easily be raised, 
and the country could keep up that supply of men. 

3838. For general service?—For general service. 

3839. Therefore, I understand you would deprecate, under the Parliamen- 
tary and political conditions of Canada at this moment, anything like a dis- 
cussion of particular covenants to be entered into between the two parties, or 
any attempt to define very closely the division of military re sponsibility between 
the two countries?—I do. I think that Parliamentary experience in England 
shows how difficult it is to increase the Army Estimates; and the difficulty 
would be still greater in Canada, where the cry would be got up in time of 
peace that we were entering into some covenant by which we were obliged to 
send so many of our people away to a quarter in which we had no direct 
interest—to India, or Africa, or elsewhere. I think it would raise such a cry as 
would defeat itself. But I think if war were imminent the spirit of the people 
themselves would force on the Legislature and the Government of the day the 
necessity for taking an active part in it. 

3840. You take, of course, into account this important consideration, that 
all modern wars are very rapid in their beginning and early stages?—That is, 
of course, the difficulty, and it would, perhaps, be some time before this con- 
tingent would be available. If it were arranged, for instance, that 10,000 men 
should be furnished, I have no doubt, from the partially-trained militiamen that 
abound in the country, that those 10,000 men could be produced in a very 
short period. We have had the system in Canada for a good many years now 
by which we drill from 25,000 to 40,000 men annually; and there was an ar- 
rangement made in 1865, to which I was a party, under Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, when there was a danger of war with the United States from the 
Alabama and other questions, and it was arranged that we should spend 
1,000,000 dollars a-year, that is 200,000 1., for the purpose of drilling men in 
the militia. We have always kept that agreement, although it was only tem- 
porary and was only to exist until confederation, which was then imminent, 
was carried out. We have always considered that obligatory; and we have al- 
ways voted that sum, or thereabouts, which has been expended in drilling our 
militiamen. That has been going on for a good many years. The force is con- 
tinually changing, because some of the men get wearied of it after a time, and 

they retire from the force; but still we must not forget that they have been 
drilled men, and whenever there is any serious apprehension of hostile move- 
ment the militia would fall in again most rapidly. The service is popular, so 
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much so that there is continually pressure on the Government to increase the 
number of the corps; and we are obliged to reject them for pecuniary reasons. 
In 1865 or 1866 I remember there was a strong Fenian movement in the 
United States, and we provided actually twice the usual number of men. The 
corps were well filled; we had a very large force. I suppose 50,000 or 60,000 
men, drilling. 

3841. Sir Henry Holland.—You spoke of an engagement or an understanding 
that was made at the time of Lord Palmerston’s Government between your- 
selves and that Government; has that ever been brought forward in the Do- 
minion Parliament, as an argument or reason for keeping up a certain force of 
militia?—Yes, I used it myself, and pressed on the Legislature that it should 
be considered as an engagement still existing. 

3842. I understand that your objection to any arrangement made between 
the mother-country and Canada in time of peace rather applies to any arrange- 
ment with respect to the Colony finding troops to serve abroad out of the 
Colony?—Yes. 

3843. Have you the same objection to any understanding or arrangement 
being made as to what local force should be kept up at all times for service 
within the Dominion, which would be an engagement something of the kind 
you have already pointed out?—The engagement applies in this way: When 
the expense and cost of keeping up a military force was, by a change of policy 
of the Empire, thrown upon the Colonies, the troops were withdrawn fro:m 
British North America except from Halifax, which was considered to be a 
sort of Canadian Gibraltar; when the troops were withdrawn, the Imperial 
Government transferred to Canada all the fortifications, all the military reserves, 
all the naval reserves, and all of what you call the Ordnance lands generally. 
Those were valuable—at least some of them; and we agreed that those lands 
should be sold to the best advantage, that separate accounts should be kept of 
them, that the money should be invested, and that the proceeds should be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of the fortifications and the keeping up of a military 
force. 

3844. There was a definite consideration, a pecuniary consideration, you 
may say, for that engagement?—Yes. 

3845. But you would deprecate the making of any arrangement in time of 
peace between the mother-country and the Dominion even as to the number of 
forces to be kept up in the Dominion, and for service only in the Dominion?— 
Well, we consider that the original arrangement, though not, perhaps, very 
specific in character, is still morally binding, and the Canadian Government 
which succeeded the one which made these arrangements felt it equally bind- 
ing on them, and acted upon it accordingly. All parties are agreed that we are 
bound to keep up a substantial force, and as it was considered then, so it is 
considered now in Canada, that the keeping up from 35,000 to 40,000 men 
in a tolerably efficient degree of training and discipline was carrying out that 
promise. You have the advantage of seeing the Reports of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Edward Selby Smyth, who has been the Commander in connection with 
that militia force for the last six years, which speak of the military efficiency 
of the body; of that I personally cannot speak. 

3846. You would prefer that the matter should remain on the same footing 
as now?—Yes, 
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3847. Sir Alexander Milne.—Have you any arrangements at this moment as 
to the position and distribution of the regiments ot troops doing dutyP—No; 
we have two batteries of permanent artillery. 

3848. No infantryP—No infantry. Those two batteries of artillery are very 
efficient and commanded by officers of the Royal Artillery, and the command- 
ing officers report them to be equal to the Royal Artillery. Of the permanent 
batteries, one is stationed at Quebec and the other at Kingston. The militia 
corps are scattered over the whole of the Dominion. They are formed into 
battalions and occasionally brigaded. There is no standing army otherwise. 

3849. The Earl of Carnarvon.—I understand the upshot of your opinion 
is, that on the main points, at all events, you are disposed to deprecate a dis- 
cussion at this moment of what I call the division of Imperial and Colonial 
liabilities?—I do. 

3850. On this ground, and under the conditions of Parliamentary govern- 
ment in the Dominion, it would be subject to criticism which would not repre- 
sent the feelings of the country, which might lead to embarrassment, and pave 
the way to a less generous and liberal offer of assistance in time of peace, and 
would certainly not represent the real spirit of co-operation and enthusiasm that 
would arise on the first commencement of war?—That is my opinion decidedly. 

3851. There are, however, some other points in which the Dominion could 
render in time of war most essential services to this country, and one of those 
would be the supplying a garrison at Halifax, and supposing that the war was 
with a foreign Power, not the United States, by garrisoning other stations, 
such as Vancouver Island, St. John, New Brunswick, and elsewhere. Now, would 
that all fall under the same category, and would you deprecate any under- 
standing on those points, and would you prefer to leave that also to the feeling 
of the moment?—I would prefer to leave that also untouched until the exig- 
ency arose. I understand that this conversation is altogether confidential? 

3852. Quite.—Then I may say to you that last year, when I was in the 
Government of Canada, one of the first things that we came to a conclusion 
about was that, without waiting for a requisition, the moment war was de- 
clared we would offer to release the troops now in garrison at Halifax, and 
supply their place during the war with Canadian militia, and the Government, 
my colleagues, and myself were at one on that point. We took care that a 
knowledge of that fact did not transpire, for it would arouse the opposition of 
the people of Halifax, who like the advantage of being a garrison town, and 
who might feel that they were being deprived of some security by the soldiers 
being withdrawn; so it was merely a conclusion the Government came to to 
be put in force in case war broke out. 

3853. No doubt in the event of war we could look at once to any relief of 
that sort being forthcoming?—Yes, any relief of that sort. 

3854. Sir Lintorn Simmons.—But to take the place of the garrison at Halifax 
the soldiers, and especially the artillery, would require to be well trained, an 
operation which would require some considerable time if the men are to be 
efficient; do you think your artillery are sufficiently trained to take charge of 
the batteries?p—In case of a European war we could at once send the battery 
from Kingston; that is, I believe, a fully-trained corps. We could spare, I dare 
say, half a battery from Quebec, for that is not likely to be attacked, being so 
far up the river, and having very strong fortifications. I have no doubt a suffi- 
ciently strong torpedo system would keep the river sealed. That is a consider- 
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able nucleus for an artillery force. Then, we have a considerable amount of 
garrison artillery—militia artillery more or less drilled—and if sent down to act 
with them they would soon become efficient artillerymen. As regards our in- 
fantry, I think when they are sent in there behind the walls of Halifax they 
would soon obtain training and discipline sufficient to enable them to protect 
the place. 

3855. It would be a considerable advantage, if it could be accomplished, if 
there were a small permanent company of artillery at Halifax itself, composed 
of men used to the country who knew the water and the locality as well. The 
formation of such a small effective body might act as a sort of nucleus for other 
larger bodies? I mean the garrison artillery accustomed to work heavy guns; 
for I do not think up to the present that you have any heavy armour-piercing 
guns at Kingston?—I cannot speak positively as to the extent of the discipline 
and training of the militia at Nova Scotia. 1 am more familiar with the militia 
force of Ontario and Quebec, where our system was originally more complete, 
and where it was carried out in consequence of those arrangements I have re- 
ferred to before confederation. I think that an intimation from Her Majesty's 
Government, that it was desirable that the militia force at Halifax should be 
in a great degree artillery, and that in order to be made use of in war that they 
should be trained to heavy guns, would be more readily accepted than a re- 
quest from a Canadian authority to apply the military force in one way rather 
than in another. 

3857. The Earl of Carnarvon.—There is another mode, I apprehend, in 
which the Dominion might render material service in time of war; and without 
going into details, which are technical and would take up too much time, I 
suppose that we could rely upon a hearty co-operation—I mean a naval reserve 
organized from all the seafaring population in the maritime provinces?—Well, 
I think that Her Majesty’s Government, if they are in want of sailors, could 
organize a naval brigade there on the same principle that governs the Naval 
Reserve in England. The suggestion for such a brigade must come from the 
Imperial Government, and it should be clearly explained that the Naval Re- 
serve would be liable to be employed, like the Naval Reserve of England, not 
only for coast defence, but for naval service generally. I think if that system 
were adopted you would get a considerable number of men. 

3858. That would involve preparations, of course, in time of peace?—Yes; 
but that would be like recruiting in Canada for the Imperial service. 

3859. Would the Dominion give any help beyond general co-operation?— 
I do not think you could ask them to give any further aid during times of 
peace. 

3860. Sir Henry Holland.—They would pass any Act that would be neces- 
sary for creating such a naval brigade?—Yes. 

3861. The Earl of Carnarvon.—There would be no difficulty in doing that 
in Canada?—No. 

3862. Provided the expenses were borne by the Imperial Government?— 
Yes; a cognate subject arose last year with respect to the formation of a mili- 
tary reserve. Sir Patrick Macdougall, one of the members of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee, recommended it. He is now in Canada commanding the troops in North 
America. It was a favourite plan of his to organize a military reserve force of 
10,000 men for general service—not Colonial service merely, but for service in 
any part of the world—and the Canadian Government was asked last year if 
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they would raise any objection to such a force being organized in Canada. We 
at once replied that we had no objection. The fear was expressed that we might 
object to it on the ground that it would interfere with our own volunteer and 
militia system. Of course we took that into consideration, but we believe the 
desire to enter into our military force is so strong among the young men of the 
country, that we could easily spare 10,000 young men for the Imperial force. 
We stated that we had no objection to the passing of any Acts necessary for 
the purpose, but we could not see why they could not recruit as well in Canada 
as in London, and that we would aid the scheme in every way; but we thought, 
however, it was our bounden duty to explain to Her Majesty's Government 
the difficulties that might arise. We stated that we thought the force to be 
raised might be recruited without much difficulty, for the inducements that 
were to be offered to the 10,000 young men to enter themselves for the reserve 
force were great. They would take the pay and go through the necessary drill. 
But we pointed out that the town population in Canada, which is altogether 
on the frontier, is a very shifting population, composed of all kinds of charac- 
ters, and we feared that no great dependence could be placed on that force 
being ready for war if they were called out, especially for places a great dis- 
tance off, or in unhealthy climates. Therefore that ought to be taken into con- 
sideration by the Government before raising such a force. We stated, however, 
our opinion that if the recruits were judiciously selected from among the rural 
population, the Imperial Government could obtain the 10,000 men from among 
that population. They are a superior class. They are all more or less educated, 
can all read and write, and so forth. We believed that you could depend upon 
that force, but that great care must be taken in the selection of the men. 

3863. You think it would be a popular service?—Yes. 

3864. And no serious Parliamentary opposition would be offered?—No. I 
had occasion to explain it to our House of Commons, and it did not meet with 
and disfavour from any quarter. I have no doubt they would allow it. 

3865. There is one other point, again, in which I apprehend some help 
might be given, although this is, perhaps, rather more doubtful. We have in- 
quired at considerable length on this Commission how far in time of war we 
might utilize the swift ships of the commercial marine. It is, I think, clear that 
great use might be made of them, and a list has indeed been prepared at the 
Admiralty of the swiftest and best ships among them which have been selected 
for service in time of war. It is probable, I should think, that some of the finest 
Canadian lines of steamers are already included in this list, but if there be any 
others that are not so included, I suppose there would be no difficulty on the 
part of the Dominion Government in giving every facility for utilizing any and 
every part of their commercial line in time of war?—There would be no diffi- 
culty at all. The only line that we subsidize is the Allan line, and some of the 
ships of that line could, I have no doubt, be made available. 

3866. I think the Allan line of ships has divided water-tight compart- 
ments?—So I understand. We have lately agreed to subsidize a line of steamers 
to Brazil, and the Brazilian Government have agreed to advance a certain sum 
towards it, and the matter is now before their Cortes with every expectation 
that it will pass. I believe the ships of that line are very good indeed. I have 
no doubt that, in case of a war, that Canada, for her own protection, would fit 
out some of those vessels at her own expense to protect her own shores. 
3867. I suppose we may assume the general principle that Canada would 
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maintain, in time of war, her own seaboard, her own ports, her own coaling 
stations, and that she would, with the mother-country, give whatever assistance 
she could to the Queen’s navy to protect British and Canadian commerce from 
destruction. Further, that she would probably do a great deal more?—I think 
Canada would do her fair share. 

3868. But that would be the general principle, would it not, which would 
be looked to as the fairest and most practical one?—Yes, I think it might fairly 
be thrown upon Canada to do all she could in defence of her own coasts; her 
own interests would induce her to do that, not to speak of her desire to con- 
tribute to the common cause. In 1865, at the time the arrangement was made 
that I have spoken of, the despatch which contains the substance of it says 
that, on the understanding mentioned in that despatch, the Imperial Govern- 
ment pledged itself to exercise, in case of war, the whole military and naval 
force of the Empire in the protection of Canada. 

3869. You are aware that, with regard to commerce, there is a very general 
opinion now amongst authorities on the subject that the system of convoys has 
become obsolete?—So I understand. 

3870. And that, if protection is to be given at all, it must be given rather 
at the termini, so to speak, of the maritime highway, or at particular points 
where the lines of commerce intersect each other and where the principal 
danger arises. That, I suppose, would be the view taken by Canada?—I think so. 

3871. Sir Alexander Milne.—Will the Dominion undertake the protection of 
the great coal-mines, such as at Sydney, which, in the case of an European 
war, would be of great importance to an enemy?—We would do all we possibly 
could in that way. I suppose those mines might be protected by temporary 
works thrown up for the purpose. I do not suppose there would be an attempt 
by any nation to make a conquest; what we have to guard against is incursion 
and the destruction of property; we should have to do all in our power for the 
purpose of preventing that; and, of course, we look to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to exercise all its power from the sea to protect our coasts. 

3872. In the Commission of 1878 there were some recommendations made 
with regard to the defence of Sydney and other places, and the War Office 
here undertook the necessary measures for sending out guns and ammunition, 
and also had communication with the Dominion on that subject; and I do not 
think that Canada has a supply of guns at this moment in the case of war 
breaking out?—I think not; we commenced the construction of rifled cannon 
last year. The Government of which I am a member came into power in 
October 1878, and I can only speak from that time; we have commenced the 
process of converting the guns in Canada, and I believe the experiment has 
been successful, and to the entire satisfaction of Colonel Strange, who was 
especially appointed for that duty. 

3873. Do you manufacture your own gunpowder?—No; we have got some 
powder-mills in the country, but all the gunpowder used by our militia is 
brought from England. 

3874. Sir Lintorn Simmons.—Have any steps been taken for mounting those 
guns on any of the fortsP—Not yet; there are only two converted guns for ex- 
periment, and they are still at Montreal. Messrs. Gilbert and Co., who have 
got the contract, are to go on, and when there is a sufficient number of them 
altered and fit for use, they will be mounted. 

3875. You say there were a number of what were fair batteries given over 
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to the Dominion for the defence of the harbours, and that they became obsolete 
in consequence of the modern improvement in artillery, but I fancy those works 
remain much in the same state as they were when handed over?—Yes. 

3876. Therefore, ports such as St. John, for instance, are not protected at 
all from attack, and a very small squadron might destroy nearly all the ship- 
ping, and take any coal that they might find in them; of course it would become 
an element of danger if ports are left unprotected, and if the defences have to 
be extemporized very rapidly, and especially if there be no guns in the country 
to mount in them, so as to place them in a state of efficient protection, and it 
would therefore be desirable that steps should be taken to put those ports in a 
proper state of defence?—Yes; I think it is desirable. I believe that St. John is 
in precisely the condition you mention, and Sydney too; the places that supply 
coal are also in need of defence. It is a duty which has come upon the Canadian 
Government, to proceed by annual votes so far as we can obtain them from 
Parliament for the purpose. 

3877. But this is a sort of service that cannot be deferred until war breaks 
out; if a war took place such works should be ready at its outbreak, otherwise 
they would be of no use?—I think so. 

3878. Sir Alexander Milne-——Who is responsible for the carrying out of 
those defences of your coasts?—A Department which is called the Department 
of Militia and Defence; and the Minister over that Department is primarily 
responsible. 

3879. Sir Henry Holland.—Are there any points such as Halifax, or in addi- 
tion to Halifax, which the Dominion would consider are Imperial, and should 
be fortified and defended and kept up by the mother-country?—The two points 
we think where the principal obligation rests upon England are Halifax and 
Esquimalt. 

3880. If these two points are the only ones which, in the opinion of the 
Dominion Parliament, can probably be considered to be Imperial, and upon 
which they ought not to be called upon to spend any money, they ought to 
be excluded?—To be excluded; I think so. 

3881. I understand that, generally speaking, the Government did accept 
Sir Edward Selby Smyth’s Report in 1878 as to the defence of Sydney, Pictou, 
and St. John?P—I am not sure that there was any formal acceptance of them. 
I was not in the Ministry at that time, and I cannot speak with certainty. 

3882. Sir Lintorn Simmons.—Nothing was done? 

3883. Sir Henry Holland.—I only wanted to know whether they accepted 
generally the principles?—I cannot tell you. 

3884. Sir Lintorn Simmons.—When the Ordnance authorities handed over 
their property to the Canadian Government, I think they only retained that 
which belonged to Halifax, and at all the other stations it was left intact?— 
Yes, at all other stations in Old Canada. I believe no transfer has yet been made 
of any properties, naval or military, in British Columbia. I think a correspon- 
dence is now going on on that subject; the property is not attended to by the 
Imperial authorities there, and I understand that there are considerable military 
and naval reserves which we have applied for under the same obligations as 
exist with respect to the Ordnance lands and properties in Old Canada. 

3885. I believe all the old properties in British Columbia have been handed 
over?—Not that I know of; it may be so virtually. 

3886. Not actuallyP—We cannot sell it, because there has been no title 
acquired to it. 
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3887. There has been some difficulty with regard to the Old Canadian 
roperty, and in consequence you have had to take steps to make good your 
title to it?—Yes. 

3888. Sir Henry Barkly.—Will not the construction of the canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama have an important bearing on the defence of the western 
coast of British North America, and also on the destination of the produce of 
Canada?—It will have an important bearing on the commerce of Canada; in- 
stead of going round Cape Horn or crossing by railway it can use the canal. 

3889. Is the project regarded with any favour in Canada?—We have no 
objection to the project going on. 

3890. Sir Lintorn Simmons.—In peace time would it not be better to carry 
all your traffic to Vancouver Island, and thence across to the Atlantic, rather 
than send it round by Cape Horn?—I think so. 

3891. You do not expect in peace time any great traffic from the Dominion 
through the canal?—It is almost impossible to foresee the future course of 
trade. You see the successful manner in which the traffic from [British] Col- 
umbia finds its way into the market; a good deal of it goes round by Cape 
Horn; a great deal crosses by rail; and experience seems to show the tendency 
to be for railways to beat canals; and even compete with the open sea. We 
find in our own canal system—in our Welland Canal, for instance, which we 
deepened to allow a vessel drawing 14 feet to float—that it is an anachronism, 
and my belief is that we have thrown a good deal of our money away, as the 
railway is beating the canal; the railway we know is beating the Erie Canal; 
and I may say that if we had our money back, with recent experience, we 
would not be likely to spend a farthing on it. 

3892. The Earl of Carnarvon.—All records of the Ordnance property that 
passed into the hands of the Dominion Government were to be kept, I think, 
separatelyP—Yes, an account was to be kept, and the amount realized invested 
in the Dominion Consols. 

3893. Is it more than a technical separation of the two?—No, it is not; it is 
simply a matter of account, and the transfer into the Consols has never been 
made. They are considered as Consols, and the interest arising from that ar- 
rangement is considered to be the annual contribution of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. 

3894. Can you give me in round figures the sum totalP—No, I am not able; 
I think I can get it for you before I leave. 

3895. The new Military School, in the establishment of which I remember 
I had some little share, I believe is working very well?—Yes, very successfully. 

3896. You are satisfied with it, are you not?—Quite so. 

3897. The curriculum is, I think, four years, and the standard of education 
is highP—So I am assured by Colonel Hewitt, who is at the head of the Mili- 
tary College; he speaks in the highest terms of the young men, both as to 
physique and morale. 

3898. I suppose you are only just now beginning to get the cadets through 
the first four years’ course, and they have hardly yet had time to make much 
impression upon the country?—The first four years’ course was completed this 
spring, and the first four military cadets selected for the Imperial military ser- 
vice were those who could best claim commissions in Her Majesty’s service. 

3899. And that arrangement, whereby one of them receives an appointment 
in the artillery, one in the engineers, and two in the infantry, is an arrangement 

which is approved of and appreciated?—Yes I think so; although the other day 
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the Leader of the Opposition objected to it strongly, did not consider it a mat- 
ter of congratulation, and said it had taken away four of our best men from 
our country. That feeling, however, is not participated in by Canada, and I 
think they greatly appreciate the concession of those four commissions to the 
young men, because a great many young men are anxious to go into ordinary 
military life and seek commissions over here. 

3900. And the education which they receive is an education so varied and 
complete that it is the highest class of education you can give them?—I think so. 

3901. Sir Lintorn Simmons.—Did the four young men accept the appoint- 
ment eagerlyP—Yes eagerly. The College has occasionally been attacked upon 
the ground of expense, and that it was putting the cart before the horse, that 
it was supplying officers before we had soldiers. The answer was that these 
young men, like the cadets in the West Point, got a good general education as 
well as a military education, that they could follow other pursuits, where they 
would have an additional advantage from their military education, and that 
they could be always available for our militia force and get staff appointments, 
which are considerable now in Canada (paid appointments), and that, just as 
at West Point, where a small proportion enters the American army (the Amer- 
ican army not being large enough to absorb all the cadets), they have always 
got a sufficient number of cadets—so would it be in Canada. 

3902. Sir Lintorn Simmons.—Is it not the fact that in the Civil War in 
America that the West Point men were the best officers, even after being with- 
drawn from civil lifeP—I have always understood so. 

3903. Mr. Hamilton.—Would not the consideration that the shipping of 
Canada, which is very considerable—and her commerce at sea are protected 
by the Royal Navy at the cost of the Imperial Exchequer—be considered as a 
valid argument by the Government of Canada why they should incur some 
little expense in the Naval Reserve?—It might be; it would be an argument; 
but after all it is chiefly a matter of insurance. In case of war our ship-owners 
must protect themselves by paying war rates. 

3904. Still, it is an argument?—Of course it is; that argument forces itself on 
the consideration of every one, and I have no doubt has been considered, and 
will be considered, by our people. 

3905. The Earl of Carnarvon.—I think the difficulty you feel is as to the 
raising of any of these questions now in time of peace?—Yes. 

3906. As I understand, the substance of your evidence is this—that in time 
of war, or when war was threatened, there would be so strong a feeling that 
no real difficulties would be raised, but that now, when war is problematical 
and distant, there would be a good deal of opposition, so much so, that any 
advantage that might result from possible agreement between the Home and 
the Dominion Governments would be outweighed by the criticisms and Parlia- 
mentary controversy which it would provoke?—That is my opinion, certainly; 
and you will see the evil consequences from pressing that question forward 
now. Being a matter of expenditure, the Opposition of the day, however 
patriotic, would oppose it unless the necessity is shown. Well, they would 
oppose with some degree of success, perhaps, and they may force the Govern- 
ment to abandon such a proposition; and the danger is that political men, com- 
mitted by their speeches and their votes against such an expenditure, would be 
held to the same views more or less afterwards; while if they are kept quite 
free, their patriotic feelings, and the feelings of the country at the proper time, 
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would lead them to act otherwise, as they would not be controlled by previous 
votes or speeches. 

3907. Sir Lintorn Simmons.—Who commands the Dominion forces at the 
present time?—General Luard, who has just succeeded General Sir Edward 
Selby Smyth. 

3908. He is nominated by the Home Government as head of the Colonial 
forces?—He was nominated by the Horse Guards at the request of the Cana- 
dian Government. 

3909. In the absence of Sir Patrick Macdougall, who commands the troops 
in British North America, who would have the command of the forces in 
Canada?—It is understood that the regular force would be commanded by the 
senior military officer. A difficulty arose in Sir Patrick Macdougall’s case; Sir 
Edward Selby Smyth was senior to Sir Patrick Macdougall, but he had no 
command over the regulars; he was a Lieutenant-General commanding the 
militia only, and had no right to command, or to interfere, as I understand, 
with the regular force, but as he was a senior officer in the regular service, Sir 
Patrick Macdougall was promoted to the local rank of General. 

3910. But in the absence of Sir Patrick Macdougall, upon whom would the 
command devolve, the senior officer of Her Majesty’s army, the officer who 
might hold the office of Sir Edward Selby Smyth?—I presume that the officer 
next in command of the regular force would command it in Sir Patrick Mac- 
dougall’s absence, while the militia would be under General Luard. 

3911. But if lent to the Colony, he ceases to be an Imperial officer?—Yes. 

3912. He cannot receive an order from the Home Government by reason of 
his receiving his pay from the Dominion Government, and being, therefore, 
their officerP—I suppose so. 

3913. In fact, there would be a double command?—Yes. 

3914. In the event of military operations, is it not essential that the whole 
military force should be under one command?—I should think so. 

3915. Would it not be better if the officer who has command of the militia 
were an Imperial officer serving on and attached to the Governor-General’s 
staff, and having the command of all the forces of the Dominion, so that he, 
as a matter of course, would command both the Imperial and the Colonial and 
Dominion troops?—I think there would be an objection in time of peace to the 
two offices being joined. Men cannot serve two masters, and there are questions 
in which, as an Imperial officer, he might be taking one course with regard to 
the regular force, and, as the servant of the Dominion, be obliged to take quite 
a different course, and the two courses might vary so much as to cause an 
apparent inconsistency. 

3916. But you think it is possible to combine the two?—Yes; but I do not 
think it expedient. In time of war we should expect that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would send us a good officer to command both forces—the command of 
the militia would be transferred to that officer of necessity. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


[The Commission adjourned. ] 















REVIEW ARTICLE 
SOME RECENT BOOKS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


G. M. Craic 


AN outstanding event of the present year in American historical writing is the 
inauguration of the New American Nation Series, of which the volumes by 
J. R. Alden and A. S. Link are the first to appear.* The new series, which the 
publisher threatens will run to forty volumes, is edited by H. S. Commager 
and R. B. Morris, and is intended to replace the old American Nation Series 
of twenty-six volumes, edited by A. B. Hart and published over the years 
1904-7. A cursory glance at the publisher's prospectus for the new series might 
suggest that the basic conception of American history has not changed 
drastically in the last fifty years. Several of the titles are the same, or nearly 
the same, as in the old series. The core of the series is still political, diplomatic, 
and constitutional history, although four volumes on “cultural development” 
are also promised. There will also be special volumes on constitutional history 
and on the west and the south, and a final statistical volume. Apparently no 
provision is made for economic history, possibly because an eight-volume 
economic history of the United States is already well under way. It is gratifying 
to note that eight volumes will be devoted to the years before 1760, a period 
which gets little attention in most of the recent general histories and textbooks. 

The volumes by Messrs. Alden and Link share certain characteristics which 
will probably be common to most or all of the volumes yet to come. Each of 
the volumes is fairly short, about 100,000 words of text, a merciful feature 
in a forty-volume series. Each is clearly, and in the case of the Alden 
volume, tersely written, with none of the technical language of the social 
sciences. Both have a sixteen-page section of well-chosen illustrations. Each 
has a fairly complete bibliography or essay on sources which is well organized 
for either the beginning or the advanced student. The authors both perform 
well the essential task of taking account of earlier research in their subjects, by 
either acceptance or explicit rejection. In this matter, of course, Mr. Alden’s 
task is much greater than Mr. Link’s, and in footnotes and text, he has with 
admirable brevity reminded the reader of the enormous literature pertaining 
to the years of the War of Independence. On the other hand, Link has more 
scope for originality in dealing with the first years of the Wilson era, and has 
broken new paths through the forest of materials that faces the historian of 
recent times. Finally, neither volume is a very well-rounded book in itself, an 
inevitable fault in a large series. Each begins and ends somewhat abruptly, 
leaves out topics to be dealt with in other volumes, and is so tightly dis- 
ciplined to meet the requirements of the series that a free-flowing narrative 
style, which evokes the past for the general reader, is hard to develop. The 
student will go to these volumes for exact analysis and the latest views; the 


general reader may find their analytical, balanced, and sober tone rather 
formidable. 


*This review article is confined to books that have been made available for review 
in the CanapiaAn Historica Review. For the list of books, see page 151. 
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Any history of the years from 1775 to 1783 must devote many pages to 
military operations, and Mr. Alden, whose previous writing has been largely 
in this field, makes no apology for devoting about one-half of his book to 
“things military.” This emphasis is inevitable, particularly since recent years 
have seen a great increase of interest in military history. Even so, some 
readers will feel that certain matters are skimped to make space for military 
narrative and analysis; for instance, a consideration of Sir William Howe's 
capabilities receives more attention than the significance of the Declaration of 
Independence, although the preliminaries of the Declaration are adequately 
stated. There is no attempt to inflate American prowess; the author notes, for 
instance, that Washington “never won a major victory over the main British 
army in the open field.” He does make clear, however, that the small core of 
veterans of the Continental army became highly proficient and _ reliable 
regular soldiers. In fact, this reader would have gladly been spared some of 
the detail of operations in order to learn more about the organization and 
nature of this remarkable army, which laid the foundations of American 
military traditions. 

One detects in Mr. Alden’s book some reaction against the “revisionism” of 
the last half century, a reaction that has already been noticeable in the 
writings of such men as John C. Miller and Curtis Nettels. Earlier writers, 
who were in turn reacting against a stridently pro-American view which saw 
George III and the British as black villains, sometimes seemed to deprecate 
the Revolution for dividing the English-speaking peoples. For Mr. Alden, how- 
ever, “the thought and conduct of the American patriots are ultimately de- 
fensible.” Note that the term “patriot” has replaced “whig,” which was so 
often used by the revisionists. An example of this reaction is that the Loyalists 
get somewhat less sympathetic treatment than in Van Tyne’s books, although 
Mr. Alden is scrupulously fair to these Americans who opposed the Revolution. 

This book is an admirable guide to the present concensus on a variety of 
questions. Account is taken of T. P. Abernethy’s research on western lands, 
and of S. F. Bemis’s writing on diplomacy. The Articles of Confederation are 
viewed more favourably than they were a generation ago, although Mr. Alden 
is not inclined to see the struggle over the Articles as one between conservatives 
and radicals, as does Merrill Jensen. Somewhat too briefly and perfunctorily, 
perhaps, the author sets forth the essentials of the “internal revolution” in the 
several states. Convenient summaries of such relatively minor problems as the 
importance of the activities of George Rogers Clark, and the significance of 
the “Conway Cabal” are provided, and, in particular, there are judicious 
assessments of the reputations of generals and the importance of battles and 
campaigns. 

The other volume in the new series covers terrain which is much less 
adequately explored by historical scholars than is the American Revolution. 
Mr. Link had the opportunity, which he has fully exploited, to write a book 
of original research as well as one of summary and recapitulation. Certainly 
no other book on the Wilson period has drawn upon such varied and extensive 
materials as does this one. Canadian scholars will be struck, and perhaps be 
envious, to see what a wealth of private papers and of official material is avail- 
able for so recent a period. Mr. Link is very close to his research. The careful 
reader can always find his way, but we are not spared a multitude of details 
which may confuse the unwary and uninformed. 
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Mr. Link’s volume contracts to cover the years from 1910 to 1917, but 
actually there is only the most cursory treatment of the years before Wilson 
was inaugurated in 1913. This is not surprising, since the author is engaged 
on an extensive biography of Wilson, with the present book summarizing 
research that will go into the next three volumes of the aay Never- 
theless, it seems that the Taft administration is doomed to receive only passing 
mention in the series. (The preceding volume, as projected, is to be entitled 
The Roosevelt Era.) Canadian readers will note that there is no mention of 
the reciprocity negotiations of 1910-11; indeed, there is no mention of Canada 
throughout the volume. Again, this is not too surprising in view of the attention 
which the other next-door neighbour, Mexico, is bound to receive in the era 
of Huerta, Carranza, and Villa. 

The title of the book is also somewhat misleading. Less than half the book 
is devoted to “The Progressive Era,” since diplomacy necessarily bulks so 
large in these years. To be sure, the impact of progressivism on foreign policy 
is well brought out; the progressivist roots of isolationism are admirably 
analysed. But the full nature of progressivism is veiled from a reader who 
takes up the story at about the time of the 1912 election: so much of importance 
has gone before. The fact that the book seems to get better as it goes along 
shows that the reader needs time to become oriented, and to be introduced to 
a very large cast of actors. One excellent feature of the book is the distinction 
made between the Roosevelt-Croly and the Wilson-Brandeis varieties of pro- 
gressivism. 

Mr. Link’s preoccupation with Wilson has not led him into hero-worship. 
The president's limitations as a liberal leader are frankly set forth. The seamy 
side of the New Freedom—its anti-Negro campaign, which Wilson condoned— 
is described as “one of the worst blots on the administration’s record.” While 
noting Wilson’s novel use of presidential powers, the author stresses that the 
enactment of the famous legislative programme owed much to an able and 
progressive body of Democratic leaders in the Congress, many of whom were 
more liberal than the president. It is stated that “time and again from 1913 
to 1916,” Wilson “either obstructed or refused to encourage the fulfillment of 
a large part of the progressive platform.” Or again, “To try to portray such a 
man as an ardent social reformer is to defy the plain record.” Mr. Link notes, 
however, that Wilson became a convert to advanced reform in 1916, when 
the votes of progressives were needed to keep the Democrats in power. The 
author’s analysis of the interplay of domestic and foreign issues in the 1916 
campaign is surely the most penetrating that has ever been written. 

The lengthy survey of diplomacy is balanced and convincing. Passionate 
defenders or detractors of Wilson will find little comfort in these pages. The 
amateurish and bungling nature of “missionary diplomacy” in the Caribbean 
area is caustically set forth. Those who become impatient with American 
diplomacy today should read these chapters to see how much progress has 
since been made. By a careful and detailed study of the years of neutrality 
Mr. Link disposes of the sensational picture of these years which was so 
popular in the 1930's, and which was embalmed in the books of Millis, Tansill, 
and others. According to Mr. Link, the United States did not go to war for 
idealistic reasons, or to protect the national interest, or because it was “dragged 
in” by bankers, munitions makers, and propagandists. It was the German 
government's decision to “gamble on all-out victory or complete ruin” with 
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the policy of unrestricted submarine warfare which “alone” compelled a 
reluctant president and country into war. In this analysis, Mr. Link stands 
with most recent writers. Yet on the last page of the book, the peroration of 
Wilson’s war message is quoted, in which broad and idealistic objectives are 
asserted. The president was already committing his countrymen to purposes 
that went far beyond the reasons for entering the war. We must await the next 
volume in the series, which Mr. Link is also to write, for a verdict on Wilson’s 
war and postwar leadership. But one would also like to have Mr. Link’s 
verdict on whether Wilson took his nation into war for the right reasons, or 
whether the president adequately prepared his countrymen for the war and 
its aftermath. 

With Avery Craven’s book we are confronted with yet another mammoth 
series. The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861 is the sixth substantial 
volume to appear in a ten-volume History of the South. In view of the author’s 
long and productive career, devoted largely to the study of the antebellum 
years, this book must be treated with respect and greeted with interest. It 
is a book of immense, if somewhat specialized research, especially in the 
realm of newspapers. Its tone is consistently moderate, although Mr. Craven 
has not learned to endure Charles Sumner. The events of these fateful years 
are seen mainly as Southerners saw them, but this is legitimate in such a 
series, even though we miss that deep probing into the heart of the South that 
distinguished the companion volumes by C. S. Sydnor and Vann Woodward. 

Nevertheless Mr. Craven’s book leaves one with some sense of dissatis- 
faction. The promise in the title is not borne out. The book is a superb account 
of national politics as Southerners reacted to them, but it seldom focuses upon 
the South itself to analyse how a new nation was being formed in one section 
of the old. Perhaps a new nation did not exist, even by 1861, but Mr. Craven 
is baffling in the rather offhand way with which he treats this interesting sub- 
ject. Perhaps it is simply that Mr. Craven is too honest a historian to cover up 
conflicting evidence. Certainly there is much to show that many (or was it 
most?) Southerners shared a common American nationalism until Lincoln’s 
election. One is inclined to suggest that a question mark should have been 
placed at the end of the title of this book. Mr. Craven, moreover, has little 
interest in social and intellectual matters. Although we are told that Mrs. 
Stowe knew little about slavery, we do not learn from Mr. Craven what he 
himself thinks slavery was like. 

An interesting feature of the book is the author’s “larger impressions of how 
such a tragedy came about,” which are made explicit in the last chapter. 
Readers of his earlier writings will note that Mr. Craven seems to have 
abandoned his stress on the conflict as “repressible”; he now emphasizes that 
the country got itself into a state where differences could not be solved by 
the “democratic process.” This phrase is, in fact, a favourite of Mr. Craven’s. 
It is used many times throughout the book, but is never defined or explained. 
Presumably it is self-explanatory, and denotes the American constitutional 
system. There are, however, equally practical applications of the democratic 
process in other countries that lack those built-in antagonisms which certainly 
helped to exacerbate the sectional conflict of the 1850’s. On the main point, 
however, Mr. Craven gives us a clear and convincing account of the way in 
which issues became so entangled with emotions that war could not be 
avoided. Needless to say, he does not accept the view of many recent writers 
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that this intensity of emotion was an inevitable reaction to the great evil of 
slavery, nor need we expect to find such a view in a History of the South. 

Allan Nevins has already published four very substantial volumes on this 
same period, and Mr. Craven indicates that he finds nothing very new in 
them. Mr. Nevins is, however, apparently undeterred, for his brief volume 
entitled The Statesmanship of the Civil War is clearly a forerunner of at least 
two more large-sized books on the war years. The present work consists of 
three lectures on “The Conditions of Statesmanship,” “The Southern Dilemma,” 
and “Lincoln as More than a Statesman.” 

One may suspect that Mr. Craven, and others, will not find anything very 
novel in the lectures under review, or perhaps in the volumes yet to come. 
Mr. Nevins’s forte does not lie in presenting strikingly new interpretations, but 
in the careful and lucid organization of vast bodies of material into clear and 
well-fashioned prose. He is very probably the most prolific historian of our 
time. He is also the leading American exemplar of the “heroic” approach to 
historical writing, as found, for instance, in G. M. Trevelyan and Arthur 
Bryant among English historians. This approach has not been very common 
among professional American historians, in most of whom the debunking 
tradition has been strong, at least until recently. But to Mr. Nevins the 
United States is now the guardian shield of western civilization, and conse- 
quently American power needs no apology. The process by which the United 
States became a Great Power, including the rise of Big Business, is thus a 
worthy, even an inspiring story. To concentrate on the warts is to miss the 
rugged lineaments of the honest face which the American republic has pre- 
sented to the world. 

Given this approach, the meaning of the Civil War is clear. It is the ordeal 
through which the Union passed, to emerge tempered and toughened for 
the tasks ahead. The great purpose of the ordeal was to cut the cancer of 
slavery off the American body. The Confederacy could never become a real 
nation, because slavery “deprived Southern statesmanship of all chance of 
expressing that passion, that soul-stirring inspiration which alone could make 
the new nation invincible and raise up friends for it beyond its borders.” 
Slavery, more than state rights, killed the Confederacy. The greatest act of 
Southern statesmanship was Lee’s “manly example of loyalty to the restored 
Union.” While Davis failed to create a nation, Lincoln preserved one, not 
just by his patience, dexterity, and sagacity, but above all by his ability 
through inspired words to place the American Civil War on the high ground 
of “a struggle for the future of humanity.” “A seer, a prophet, a poet,” Lincoln 
saw that his country had a great part yet to play in the world struggle for 
justice and democracy, a part which could only be played by a united 
country. 

Thus the heroic approach to history. Perhaps it transcends criticism. At any 
rate, every large country appears to feel that it has a special mission to 
perform on behalf of civilization, a sense that is always clearer to its own 
people than to others. As practised by Mr. Nevins, the heroic approach is 
consistent with high standards of historical criticism and analysis. Moreover, 
we may be grateful to him for maintaining the tradition of large-scale history 
coming from a single pen. Such history, bearing the imprint of personality, 
must inevitably be more satisfying than the choppy and almost anonymous 
volumes of the mammoth series. On the other hand, we must also hope that 
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Mr. Nevins does not have many imitators. The main task of the historian is 
still to turn a doubting and questioning eye upon the past, to break myths 
and legends, not to celebrate them. 

The most effective and talented iconoclast among American historians was 
unquestionably Charles A. Beard. During a career which extended over 
nearly half a century he wrote scores of books, articles, and book reviews, 
and in other ways expressed himself in terms that were always forthright and 
usually controversial. No other American historian has elicited such devoted 
approval or such passionate condemnation. He reached a very wide audience, 
directly through his writings or indirectly through the promulgation of his 
views by untold thousands of history teachers. It is safe to say that everyone 
over the last generation who has had more than the most casual exposure to 
American history has knowingly or unknowingly been affected by Charles 
A. Beard. Obviously so powerful a figure is himself a proper subject of study. 
Already there are signs of a historiographical literature centring about his 
name that may some day equal that devoted to Frederick Jackson Turner, his 
only peer in influence among twentieth-century American historians. 

The most recent and most substantial contribution to this literature is a 
volume of twelve essays, edited by Howard K. Beale. The book is partly a 
tribute by former friends and partly an interim attempt to assess Beard’s 
contributions to historical and political studies. Perhaps the former motive 
predominates somewhat, but there is no uncritical eulogy. In a number of the 
essays there are appealing reminiscenses and anecdotes, while there are also 
many references to Beard’s active participation in the world outside the study 
and classroom. There is an exhaustive bibliography of Beard’s writings as well 
as of references to writings about Beard. (The latter do not include many 
items critical of Beard’s views on foreign policy.) There are also statistics, 
item by item, on the sale of Beard’s history books. 

As with any co-operative work, a reviewer has the rather invidious task 
of selecting certain essays for mention while ignoring others. The longest 
essay in the book, written by the editor, is a compact survey of the main views 
put forth by Beard in the economic interpretation of history, in constitutional, 
social, and intellectual history, in foreign policy, in the philosophy of history, 
and in several other fields. Though containing much that will be familiar to 
students of American historiography, and though lacking the tone of pitiless 
criticism to be found in some of Mr. Beale’s other writings, it is none the less 
a most convenient summary, attractively laced with personal recollections. 
Among the other essays the present reviewer was especially impressed by 
Richard Hofstadter’s “Charles Beard and the Constitution,” which is brilliantly 
successful in placing Beard in the progressivist context, from which his famous 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution (1913) emerged, and in showing 
how Beard’s ideas and emphasis changed over the next generation. Beard 
conformed more to the climate of opinion of each passing decade than is 
sometimes thought. All of the essays will repay reading, but the historical 
student is likely to find those by Beale and Hofstadter most rewarding. 

Everyone acquainted with Beard’s last two books will be interested in how 
the question of foreign policy is handled. The problem is not ignored—one 
essay is devoted to it, and there are several allusions to it elsewhere in the 
book—but the treatment is either sympathetic or guarded. The origins of 
Beard’s isolationism (or “continentalism” as he called it) are found in his 
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yearning to see Americans build the good society without interfering in other 
peoples’ affairs and in his dislike of militarism, war, and imperialism. Such 
explanations are satisfactory as far as they go, but the probing is not very 
deep. Beard’s remarkable insights into so many phases of American develop- 
ment apparently blinded him to the fundamental alteration in the world 
position of the United States which took place after the First World War. 
His recognition of the importance of economic factors did not extend to the 
international sphere. The ideology of American democracy was not, after all, 
an adequate “frame of reference” within which to understand the foreign 
relations of the United States. There is, moreover, no attempt in this book 
to make a critical estimate of the validity of Beard’s analysis of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy. 

What does show forth most effectively is the reason for Beard’s tremendous 
impact on his friends and readers. First, there was the fierce independence 
and courage of the man, symbolized by his resignation from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1917, his forays against William Randolph Hearst, his provocative 
assertion of novel interpretations, and eventually his defiance, in his last two 
books, of the assembled might of the United States government and of most 
of the historical profession. On another level, there was the many-sided nature 
of his activities. Here was no timid professor, but a practical dairy farmer, 
who was also political scientist, historian, philosopher, municipal reformer, 
democrat, and devoted patriot, always “tough-minded,” completely freed from 
the genteel tradition, and scornful of those in authority. Americans liked to 
think that such a man could flourish in no other country. One other source 
of his appeal deserves more attention than it receives in this book. Max Lerner 
writes a few lines on Beard’s style, but there ought to be a separate essay 
on this important subject, especially on the style of the greatest book, The 
Rise of American Civilization. Caustic, sarcastic, biting, and satirical language 
was Beard’s trademark. He was the American Voltaire who counselled his 
people to cultivate their own garden. 

It was a firm belief of Charles A. Beard that foreign policy was a by- 
product of domestic policy, and not deserving of separate study for its own 
sake. This view is now under increasing attack among American scholars, and 
nowhere more so than in the very heart of Chicagoland in the persons of Hans 
J. Morgenthau and his colleagues at “The Center for the Study of American 
Foreign Policy” at the University of Chicago. These scholars are concerned 
to emphasize that American policy-makers have usually had a firm grasp of 
the realities of national interest and national security, a firmer grasp in fact 
than many writers on foreign policy. The superficiality of such writers is 
explained by their failure to understand that nineteenth-century isolationism 
was based on the geographic and political circumstances of the time, not on 
immutable principles. This isolationism from international politics is now seen 
to have been a temporary and passing phase, non-existent in either earlier 
or later periods. Hence it follows that, in foreign policy, twentieth-century 
America has more in common with the eighteenth century than with the 
nineteenth. In the attempt to slough off misleading habits of mind acquired 
in the last century, it will be valuable to review the events of the earlier period. 
Such appear to be the meaning and the purpose of Gerald Stourzh’s Benjamin 
Franklin and American Foreign Policy, which was prepared under the auspices 
of “The Center for the Study of American Foreign Policy.” 
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Although written with a purpose and to provide a lesson, as it were, the 
book is a model of exhaustive and exacting scholarship. It is, moreover, 
moderate in tone; although the author has many new interpretations, or at 
least a new synthesis, to offer, he indicates his differences with previous writers 
in a mild and temperate manner. He is also generous in his footnote acknowl- 
edgements, which afford a wide-ranging review of the literature of eighteenth- 
century international politics. Certainly there is no isolationism in the scholar- 
ship of this book. 

It has always been known that Benjamin Franklin was an able and effective 
diplomat, but his insight into the contemporary and future position of his 
country and his skilful implementation of long-held principles have probably 
never before been so persuasively demonstrated. Much attention is paid to 
Franklin’s view of human nature, in which he avoided the extremes of naive 
belief in human goodness, often characteristic of the Enlightenment, and the 
Machiavellian approach on the other hand. Franklin is also seen as the first 
conscious American expansionist, concerned to eliminate first the French and 
then the British from the North American “heartland,” in order to provide 
“living room” for agrarian democracy. Franklin preceded Jefferson in urging 
that American security required the eradication of the balance of power from 
North America, and this view was the basis of his desire to see Canada 
retained in 1760 and his attempts to secure Canada in 1782. There is no new 
light on the actual negotiations leading up to the treaty of 1783, but Franklin’s 
larger purposes are ably revealed. One would like to know whether the canny 
Doctor had any preference as between the alternatives of the Great Lakes 
boundary and the 45 degree boundary offered the British in 1782. 

But, as suggested earlier, the interest of the book lies less in its reconsidera- 
tion of eighteenth-century diplomatic history than in its elucidation of the 
basic principles of diplomatic practice and analysis as manifested in Franklin’s 
career. What are some of these principles? That allies must submerge their 
differences and remain united until the struggle is won. (Thus Franklin’s pro- 
French policy was not as softheaded as his shortsighted contemporaries some- 
times charged.) That self-reliance and mutual interests are the best under- 
pinnings for alliances. That power is a factor independent in itself, and some- 
times in despite of economics. That concern for moral principles must never 
be allowed to override political realities and the national interest. That the 
people are not necessarily more peaceful than their rulers, and that secret 
diplomacy is sound technique. That the alternatives of “isolation” or “entangle- 
ments” are secondary to the protection of the national interest; policy should 
be chosen on its merits and not according to abstractions. And finally, that 
negotiation may be a substitute for force, but only when one’s own position 
is strong, when there is an atmosphere of confidence, and when there is a 
genuine adjustment of conflicting interests. All in all, Mr. Stourzh makes good 
his claim “that America, at the very beginning of her stormy course through 
world politics, had at least one man who should have allayed [John] Adams’ 
fears that American simplicity and inexperience could not match the sub- 
tleties of Old World diplomacy.” 

The next title in this list is a long biography of Senator R. M. La Follette, 
running to over twelve hundred pages of text, notes, and bibliography. The 
first quarter of the manuscript, taking La Follette’s career down to 1910, was 
written by his wife, who died in 1931. His daughter revised this portion, and 
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wrote the remainder of the biography. It is an able and painstaking piece of 
work, based on wide and careful reading in manuscript and printed sources, 
and showing an acquaintance with most of the monographic literature of the 
period. Since the work was in preparation over many years, it was also 
possible to draw upon personal interviews with a large number of leading 
political figures, many of whom are now dead. Mrs. La Follette, who was the 
first woman to be graduated from the University of Wisconsin law school and 
who fully shared her husband’s political career, wrote a warm account in the 
first person singular. Although the family relationship is also evident in Miss 
Fola La Follette’s account, it is subdued to the purpose of providing a 
detailed, sympathetic, but never uncritical or eulogistic vindication of her 
father’s record in American politics. 

Such a book is not, of course, a definitive biography. Since it is centred 
on the day-to-day, and month-to-month narrative of La Follette’s activities, 
there is an inevitable lack of perspective. There is no attempt to stand back 
and analyse the milieu within which La Follette acted. The evolution of his 
ideas, on the tariff, for instance, is never very clear. The multitudes of his 
friends and colleagues are brought on to the scene, but they usually remain 
rather shadowy figures. We do not discover whether La Follette had a 
political “machine” back in Wisconsin during his nearly twenty years in the 
Senate. The biography has little new to offer on the Progressive movement, 
which has been better described in other books. The careful account of the 
shabby treatment accorded La Follette in 1912, and of the devious behaviour 
of Roosevelt at that time, are, however, very convincing. 

The most effective and instructive portions of the biography concern the 
war years of 1917 and 1918. The Progressive mood, which had been building 
up for nearly a score of years and which was most authentically embodied in 
La Follette, suddenly disappeared. La Follette himself did not change, and 
therein lay his personal tragedy. When he continued his methodical campaign 
of exposing the efforts of special interests to use the government for selfish 
purposes, it was possible to turn loose a torrent of patriotic abuse upon him, 
culminating in attempts to expel him from the Senate. The views of many 
were probably expressed by one wealthy Senator who said, “Damn him 
anyway he ought to be thrown out of the Senate he is always against money.” 
It is equally revealing to note how academic and literary people turned their 
talented pens to the service of maintaining “morale,” and were among La 
Follette’s most intemperate defamers. Some of these people apologized in 
later years when the wave of hysteria subsided. La Follette may have been 
wrong in thinking that the United States could and should avoid involvement 
in the war, but he was overwhelmingly right in his estimate of what that 
involvement would do to American liberalism and democracy. 

This book will enhance La Follette’s already high reputation. Perhaps the 
most abiding impression left is that of a man who had a passion both for 
efficient and for democratic government. He knew that democratic government 
could be efficiently administered for the whole people—he had proved this in 
Wisconsin—but he could never break through the barriers set up at Washing- 
ton. Hence he set out on his never-ending and backbreaking speaking tours 
through all parts of the country, in the belief that if the voters knew the 
issues they would send the right people to Washington. In the last analysis 
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he was destroyed by the American party system, with assistance from Theodore 
Roosevelt, the war, and “normalcy.” Neither in 1912 nor in 1924, when he 
had his two best chances, could he readjust the parties along liberal and con- 
servative lines. Perhaps he was not a big enough man for the job, but the 
job also defeated Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

For readers who quail at the prospect of forty volumes of the New American 
Nation Series, the indefatigable Messrs. Morris and Commager have provided 
a handbook of facts in the Encyclopedia of American History. This is a co- 
operative work, to which several leading experts have contributed on their 
specialties. There is a Basic Chronology, covering rather more than half the 
book, a Topical Chronology of six main sections, on the themes of expansion, 
population and immigration, Constitution and Supreme Court, economy, 
science and invention, thought and culture, and finally, a biographical section 
on Three Hundred Notable Americans. Altogether, it is a superb and highly 
usable compilation. 

The most novel feature of the Encyclopedia is its biographical section, 
which is uniformly good on the people selected. The arbitrary choice of 
three hundred names is, of course, a challenge to readers to make a better 
list. With most of the names, there can be no quarrel, and the list is rich in 
non-political names, especially scientists, who are often neglected by historians. 
Still, there will be differences of opinion. Why, for instance, is J. E. Johnson 
preferred over G. B. McClellan, and S. F. Miller or W. M. Evarts over John 
Randolph or T. H. Benton? The wisdom of including the names of living 
people, the final importance of whose careers is still uncertain, may also be 
doubted. But a passion for being up-to-date pervades the book, and for most 
users this is undoubtedly a great convenience. One strange omission is that 
there appears to be no mention of sport. Editors who leave baseball out of 
such a book are leading cloistered lives. 

Another one-volume handbook is also available, The New Dictionary of 
American History, which, however, is generally inferior to the Encyclopedia. 
The Dictionary has a simple, alphabetical arrangement, and thus is more 
purely a work of reference than is the Encyclopedia. The two books comple- 
ment rather than compete with one anotker, as far as organization is concerned. 
But the Dictionary falls far short of the Encyclopedia’s standards of accuracy 
and soundness. Whereas the latter is always abreast of recent scholarship, the 
former frequently repeats outworn views, and is often vague or inaccurate. 
Most of the factual entries in the Dictionary are generally trustworthy, and 
the informed reader looking for specific information may use it to advantage. 
But for the unwary it will often be misleading. Discussion of political, social, 
and intellectual subjects is frequently slipshod and superficial. 

The Writing of American History by Michael Kraus is not a completely 
new book. It was originally published in 1937 under the title of A History of 
American History (CANADIAN Historica Review, XIX, 1938, 411-12). The 
present edition is basically the same book as its predecessor, except that dis- 
cussions of earlier historians have usually been shortened in order to make 
space for accounts of new writings since 1937. The footnotes throughout the 
book have generally been brought up to date. There is little rewriting; the 
wording in most of the earlier book has been generally retained, although 
there are a number of verbal rearrangements which do not affect the con- 
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clusions reached. In several instances, however, the author has reflected the 
findings of recent historiographical writings. For example, there are some 
new paragraphs on Henry Adams. Charles and Mary Beard are now said 
to have been “mistaken” in their view of the importance of abolitionism, 
whereas the passage in the 1937 edition was noncommittal. The chapter on 
the “Imperial School” is revised to note the work of Harper, Dickerson, and 
Gipson, but there is no mention of a certain reaction against this “school” in 
recent years. There is only a single-sentence reference to the multivolume 
Canadian-American series edited by J. T. Shotwell. 

The author’s approach is descriptive rather than analytical. There are useful 
capsule summaries of the major writings on American history from the 
earliest times down to the date of publication. The footnotes also provide a 
serviceable introduction to the literature of American historiography. In an 
effort to keep the book short, presumably having the needs of college students 
in mind, the author has had to be very selective, with the result that many 
historians get little or no attention. Among these might be mentioned T. C. 
Cochran, T. A. Bailey, L. M. Hacker, J. C. Malin, R. B. Nye, and T. J. 
Wertenbaker. Also, Mr. Kraus’s comments are too often in the vein suggested 
by the following sentence: “Even when oppressed by awareness of disquieting 
tendencies to enforce conformity, he revealed a robust faith in the persistence 
of the best in American achievement.” It is doubtful that such statements have 
more than a soporific effect. The serious student will find much more pene- 
trating and provocative analysis in H. H. Bellot’s American History and 


American Historians (London, 1952), a book cited in Mr. Kraus’s footnotes 
but not otherwise mentioned. 
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J]. S. Woodsworth: A Man to Remember. By Grace MacInnis. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1953. Pp. xvi, 336. $4.50. 


Mrs. MacInnis has written a very interesting account of her father’s life. Its 
merits and defects both result, perhaps, from the intimate relationship of the 
author to her subject. No one outside the family circle could have illuminated 
Woodsworth’s character in quite the way Mrs. MacInnis has done. On the other 
hand, someone more detached from the man personally and from the principles 
and causes he served might have written a book less dogmatic in spirit and 
more just in its interpretation of the events in which he played a part. 

In this reviewer’s opinion the first ten chapters, which carry the narrative 
down to the critical year of 1919, are by far the best, and they are very good 
indeed. These pages give one an insight into Woodsworth’s intellectual and 
spiritual development without which it would be impossible to understand his 
place in our history. From this excellent account of his earlier life, in which 
skilful use is made of his own letters, he emerges as what unmistakably he was: 
an individual of great energy, courage, and sincerity; a passionate social re- 
former with a keen sense of personal responsibility for the physical and moral 
welfare of his fellows; and a man possessed of the fortitude necessary to espouse 
unpopular causes and to be true to his unpopular convictions. 

The virtues of these first ten chapters are so apparent that the shortcomings 
of the rest stand out more clearly than they might otherwise have done. A 
fuller and less episodic treatment of Woodsworth’s parliamentary career would 
have improved the book. There is a tendency to exaggerate his influence, 
which, while undoubtedly felt, was probably less decisive and far-reaching 
than Mrs. MacInnis suggests. Some statements are inaccurate, for example, 
that in the Parliament of 1922 the Conservatives were “almost as numerous” as 
the Liberals (p. 157). Others are debatable: “. . . until Labour and Farmer 
groups were elected in 1921, Parliament was the unquestioned preserve of 
business interests” (p. 247). Still others are distinctly misleading: “Now [1931] 
it was a Conservative Government which barred the way [to Canadian amend- 
ment of the B.N.A. Act], but the barrier seemed just as forbidding. This was 
the session when Prime Minister Bennett moved the acceptance of the Statute 
of Westminster, but he moved too that ‘nothing in this Act shall be deemed 
to apply to the repeal, amendment or alteration’ of the British North America 
Act.” (p. 182) In connection with this same subject the following extraordinary 
passage appears: “. . . power to amend that Act rested solely with the British 
Parliament. As a Canadian and a democrat J. S. Woodsworth was profoundly 
shocked by this state of affairs. Why should this country leave the control of 
her constitution in the hands of another country? That wasn’t responsible gov- 
erment! Surely Canada was something more than a British Colony!” (p. 176) 

To many readers, however, the most noticeable trait of the latter part of this 
book will be its author’s belief that Woodsworth was invariably, and so often 
almost alone, on the side of the good, the true, and the beautiful and that those 
who differed from him did so because they were stupid, bigoted, grasping, or 
indifferent to human welfare. Surely it is possible to recognize the great quali- 
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ties of the man without impugning the motives and ridiculing the policies of 
his opponents. Mrs. MacInnis is unable to detach herself from the issues she 
writes about and there is a certain moral smugness in her references to persons 
and groups she so obviously dislikes which leads her frequently to do them 
considerably less than justice. 

Nevertheless, while entertaining doubts about many things she writes, one 
must admit that everything in the book is written forcefully and interestingly. 
Her explanation of how old age pensions were won, for instance, is entirely 
fascinating and leaves one wondering whether, after all, Mr. King’s social re- 
forms can be explained as the inexorable translation into policy of the gospel 
unfolded in Industry and Humanity! Other books about Woodsworth will cer- 
tainly be published. Those who write them and, indeed, every student of re- 
cent Canadian history will be indebted to Mrs. MacInnis for the labour of love 
she has performed. 


W. R. GraHa? 
Regina College pee, 
University of Saskatchewan 


The Naval Service of Canada: Its Official History. 1. Origins and Early Years. © 
II. Activities on Shore during the Second World War. By Gisert N. 
Tucker. Published under the authority of the Minister of National Defence. 


Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1952. Pp. xii, 436; xiv, 579, with maps and illus- 
trations. 


WEN the plan for producing an official history of the Naval Service of Canada 
was drawn up, it was proposed to publish three volumes; the first to cover the 
history of the Canadian Navy from the beginning to 1939, the second to deal 
with naval activities on shore during the War of 1939-45, and the third to be 
devoted to operations in which Canadian naval vessels took part. Subsequently 
the plan was changed. Instead of producing the third volume as originally pro- 
jected, the story of operations was written by Joseph Schull for popular con- 
sumption, under the title of The Far Distant Ships.1 The other volumes were 
carried through as planned. They are the two books presently under review. 

In the absence of any history of the Canadian Navy prior to the Second 
World War volume I fills a wide-open gap in Canadian historical literature. 
But it is only an interim job. This is not the definitive Canadian naval history 
from the beginning. Probably it was never really intended to be. In any event 
there is nothing to be found here on Canadian ships of war during the Ancien 
Régime, except the briefest references to LaSalle and Iberville; and the treat- 
ment of the Provincial Marine and the War of 1812 is scanty and superficial. 
It is, indeed, surprising to find more space devoted to the sinking of the Caro- 
line than to the operations against the Americans on the Great Lakes between 
1812 and 1814. The author is much happier when he gets to the contemporary 
period. He gives us a great deal of new material on the controversy which ac- 
companied the passing of the Naval Service Act and the formation of Laurier’s 
“tin-pot navy” (although a few quotations from Bob Edwards’s Calgary Eye- 
Opener would have helped to lighten a fairly heavy reading load). Neverthe- 
less, when the reader puts down this volume he does so with a vague sense of 


1Reviewed by D. D. G. Kerr in the Canadian Historical Review, XXXI, Dec., 1950, 
420-1. 
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dissatisfaction. This may spring from the almost inevitable suspicion which 
attaches to Official History as such; it may be the fact that no personality 
seems to emerge from these pages; there are facts and figures but no flesh and 
blood. 

Volume II deals with general naval policy during the Second World War. 
It includes such topics as the procurement of ships, the development of Cana- 
dian naval bases, the enlistment and training of officers and ratings, the super- 
vision and control of merchant shipping, the formation of the Canadian North- 
West Atlantic Command, the organization of Naval Service Headquarters, and 
the problems of demobilization (without, however, any detailed account or 
analysis of the Halifax Riots). Operations, as such, are mentioned only inci- 
dentally, despite the peculiar reverence accorded the word which (except in 
Mr. David Spring’s chapters) invariably appears, even in adjectival form, with 
a capital. 

This reviewer is no sailor beyond the dinghy class. To him the sources con- 
sulted and the data amassed in these pages are impressive, even overwhelming. 
(At times the very hour and minute at which naval conferences began are 
given!) But from all this detail emerges the tremendous achievement of the 
Canadian Naval Service in organizing, almost out of nothing, the large and 
effective fleet which served Canada during the years of war against the Ger- 
man Reich. Less significant, but no less obvious, are the ubiquitous role of the 
Royal Navy (one cannot help but recall the familiar accusation “Canadian in 
time of peace, British in time of War”), and the grim determination of the 
Canadian naval chiefs that their navy should not end the war simply as a fleet 
of little ships. 

These two volumes were prepared under the direction of Professor Gilbert 
Tucker while he was head of the Naval Historical Section. They are—and this 
is particularly true of volume II—a work of collaboration. There is, in conse- 
quence, some repetition, some unevenness of style. But these features, while 
they may sometimes irritate the reader, in no way detract from the usefulness 
of Dr. Tucker’s book. His volumes (tomes is a more apt description) are essen- 
tially works of reference and should be treated as such. To compare them with 
Joseph Schull’s book, as one does almost unconsciously, is pointless. For 
Schull had the more exciting material to write about as well as the 
more expert pen; although even an artist cannot put much drama into the dry 
facts of headquarters’ organization. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
it was Dr. Tucker and his associates who furnished Mr. Schull with his data. 
The Naval Service of Canada makes a permanent contribution to Canadian 
war history. It will serve as a guide to and reference for Canadian historians 
and naval officers for many years to come. 


The Royal Military College Grorce F. G. Staney 
of Canada 


Canada and the Far East, 1940-1953. By H. F. ANcus. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the Canadian Institute of International Relations and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1953. Pp. x, 129. 
$3.00. 

Canada and the Far East, 1940-1953 is the second volume on the subject in 

the vast collection of handbooks on the Pacific issued by the Institute of Pacific 
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Relations. The first was contributed by the present reviewer and brought the 
story down to 1940. This volume is therefore a review of the subsequent years. 

It is a pleasure to read the crisp, incisive sentences of Professor Angus, so 
genuinely alive in comparison with much of the turgid stuff that flows from 
the presses. The subject itself is not of electrifying interest but the author 
proves that a good writer can hold the reader's interest whatever the topic. 
Our Canadian prose, as it has appeared in our historical and political writing, 
has so far been good: let us hope that “progressives” in education, to whom, 
after all, one word means much the same as another, do not succeed in ruin- 
ing it. 

Tail and the Far East is divided into twelve chapters and some of these 
are again subdivided. The more important chapter subjects are: The Nature 
of Canadian Nationalism; Canadian Policy in the Far East; The Record at the 
United Nations; Trade Policy; Economic Assistance; Cultural Intercourse, 
Human Rights, and Immigration; Canadian Opinion about the Far East. Among 
these, the reviewer found that the discussion of Canadian nationalism interested 
him the most, though others will no doubt prefer other topics. Canadians, says 
Professor Angus, have no sympathy for xenophobia, no sense of mission, no 
heroic legends, few of the usual strong internal bonds, and yet they form a 
nation. With the writer, we may agree a peculiar nation, a very safe nation, in 
fact a very useful nation. Our peculiarities extend to the point of our having 
virtually no interest in nor opinion about the subject of this book and its pre- 
decessors. We sent troops to Korea just as we would have sent them to Koo- 
massie or the Canary Islands—because it seemed part of our international 
obligation so to do, not because of any immediate national interest or any emo- 
tional urge. All this despite the fact that for eighty years past, a fair share of 
our best brains and most consecrated souls has been devoted to service in the 
Far East, through the missionary movement, despite the constant iteration and 
re-iteration from a thousand pulpits of the missionaries’ stories of those distant 
lands. None of this, our major overseas cultural effort, seems to have made 
visible impression upon the Canadian people and the Far East remains as 
shadowy to most of us as the mountains on the moon. Now that we have taken 
the rough edges off our own internal Oriental problem, the shadows will prob- 
ably deepen. Canadian psychological insularity will not be ended for many a 
day yet. 

To this the very title of the two books bears witness. In 1940, the present 
writer wished to call his book “Canada and the Orient,” but this desire was 
overruled. It is possible that Professor Angus has had a similar experience. It 
is difficult to think of him sitting in his Vancouver study, looking out westward 
across the Pacific and writing about Canada—and the Far East! But to the 
majority of the people of this country, if not of this continent, the Far West 
is still reached in thought, if not by plane, by travel through Europe and the 
Indian Ocean: Canadians think backward into history, Americans feel their 
way forward (the parallel construction obviously must be abandoned) into 
space. 


The book constitutes another convenient survey of our present international 
position. 


A. R. M. Lower 
Queen’s University 
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Canada and the United Nations, 1952-53. Department of External Affairs, 
Conference Series 1953, no. 1. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1953. Pp. xii, 114, 
50c. 

THE serious student of world affairs has in the Year Book of the United Nations 

a reliable and well-organized work of reference on United Nations affairs. 

But the Year Book is bulky and expensive. The Department of External Affairs 

could therefore usefully produce a short, cheap, and readable account of the 

United Nations’ work during the past year intended for the Canadian public. 

Or it might publish a report emphasizing the policy and aims of the Canadian 

government in relation to the United Nations. Canada and the United Nations, 

1952-53 is neither, 

What then does this annual publication set out to do? In trying to answer 
the question the reviewer gets no help but some comfort from the fact that 
neither Mr. Lester Pearson’s foreword nor the preface attempts to do so. These 
two preliminary statements indeed set the rather perfunctory tone that is the 
main weakness of the book as a whole. 

The most important activities of the United Nations are described. Canada’s 
attitude is sometimes explained. We are usually told how the Canadian dele- 
gate voted and, where finance comes in, how much the Canadian government 
contributed. It is useful to the specialist to have all this information assembled 
in one small volume. But there are very few specialists who require this par- 
ticular information. 

The style and arrangement vary from section to section. On the whole it 
makes tedious reading and is obviously a piecemeal compilation. In the chap- 
ter on the “Specialized Agencies” sometimes there is only an account of the 
year’s work; sometimes odd scraps of historical background are included as 
well. These inconsistencies are irritating and mean slovenly editing in detail. 
The best chapters deal with “Dependent Territories,” “Legal Questions,” and 
“Administrative Questions.” No space is allotted to so potentially important a 
body as the United Nations Association in Canada. 

The book gives no clear account of Canada’s aims and policy. Perhaps it is 
too much to expect that it should. Fine as has been Mr. Pearson’s own record at 
the United Nations, the Canadian government, like other governments, has 
unfortunately too many conflicting interests to allow its international ideals to 
find coherent expression. Neither will the book attract the common reader or 
make converts for the United Nations cause. On the whole, the formidable 
Year Book, taken in small doses, makes better reading. 

The next volume of the series should be compiled with a clearer sense of 
purpose and should have a much wider appeal. Ultimately the United Nations 
will stand or fall by the extent of popular support. Canada and the United 
Nations should inspire the Canadian reader, not send him to sleep. It should 
arouse his interest and stimulate his sense of responsibility, as Mr. Pearson has 
stimulated many of his colleagues in New York. 


The University of Manitoba C. R. Hiscocss 


Canada in the Making. By Georce W. Brown. J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) 
Limited. 1953. Pp. vii, 151. $2.75. 


Tus book represents an unusual experiment. The title is a trifle misleading 
and possibly a little too pretentious, but the publisher’s announcement that each 
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of the eight essays has some bearing on Professor Brown’s theme is entirely 
justified. They are not novel to anybody who is acquainted with Canadian 
historical writing of the past fifteen years, for they were written between 1938 
and 1945. What is novel is that a rather daring venture in book production 
results in a definite success. A strand of consistent thinking upon the central 
theme holds the fragments together. The author is persistently concerned with 
answering the question of how Canada has assumed her present state. The 
origins of Victoria College and our relations with Pakistan and Ceylon are not 
subjects which are at disharmony with one another. 

The division of the book into two parts, “Some Aspects of the Early Cana- 
dian Scene” and “Some Fundamentals of Canadian External Policy,” might 
suggest an extraordinary incongruity. But this is not so. A successive reading 
of each group of essays merely illuminates the convictions that the present 
pattern of Canadian development is not very dissimilar in fundamentals from 
that of a century and a quarter ago. “The more it changes the more it remains 
the same.” Canadians can still enjoy the very great luxury of not being forced 
to choose between the north-south and east-west gravitations. 

Professor Brown is a cautious historian. He does not prejudice the soundness 
of his interpretations by pontifical judgments to which his more journalistic 
contemporaries are prone. So far as this reviewer is concerned he does not 
expose himself to retort or contradiction. Should one be inclined to quibble it 
might be possible to object that extraordinary weight is given to the Methodist 
movement in Upper Canada and the founding of Victoria College. Over the 
years other historians have given them a good press. But, considering the 
“admittedly fragmentary” character of the book and Professor Brown’s own 
antecedents, such loyalty need not be deprecated. 

Other Canadian historians, much of whose most significant work adorns the 
musty files of learned journals, might follow Professor Brown’s example. In 
this time of curiosity about the making of Canada and her destiny it is possible 
that this is the sort of thing for which the semi-popular market is waiting. If 
the more literate section of the Canadian reading public is really anxious to dis- 
cover the truth about the past it is better that the scholars, rather than the 
tendentious journalists, should supply the reading materials. 


W. S. MacNuttr 
The University of New Brunswick 


Three Centuries of Robinsons: The Story of a Family. By Julia Jarvis. Toronto 
1953. Pp. vi, 170, vi. $5.00. 


In this multilithed, privately produced little volume, intended “primarily for 
members of the Robinson family,” Miss Jarvis has actually provided the his- 
torian with a valuable introduction to the rich store of Robinson Papers de- 
posited in the University of Toronto Library. Beyond that, she has given an 
engaging account of six generations of a family that included John Robinson, 
Queen Anne’s Bishop of London, his elder brother, Christopher, who emi- 
grated to Virginia in 1666 and died as Secretary of the colony, Christopher of 
the Queen’s Rangers, General Sir Frederick of the Peninsular War and Platts- 
berg, Peter, founder of Peterborough, and Sir John Beverley, the ablest ex- 
ponent of Toryism in Upper Canada. 

The author organizes her narrative on genealogical lines, from generation to 
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generation, and largely composes it of quotations from the Papers. These are 
often chosen from lively personal correspondence, which adds vigour and 
colour to the story. Thus when she comes to select material for themes already 
treated by Sir Charles Walker Robinson in his Life of his father, Sir John 
Beverley, her work supplements rather than repeats his own. For example, 
there are some delightful exchanges of letters between the young John 
Beverley and his future wife, Emma Walker. This whole work can be heartily 
recommended either as a guide for the serious student or as an entertaining 
summary of the record of a truly notable Canadian family. 


J. M. S. CarELEss 
The University of Toronto 


Otonabee Pioneers: The Story of the Stewarts, the Stricklands, the Traills and 
the Moodies. By G. H. Neepier. Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. 1953. 
Pp. vi, 172. $3.25. 


Tus little volume contains six chapters on the subject, and one which was 
apparently inserted as an afterthought. The first six, which are at times repeti- 
tious as if written as separate essays, describe the lives and some of the writings 
of the Stricklands, including Mrs. Traill and Mrs. Moodie, and of the Stewarts; 
while the added chapter outlines the settlement and writings of the Langtons 
and Thomas Need, some forty miles to the northwest, on Sturgeon Lake and 
at Bobcaygeon, respectively. 

These literary pioneers are very well worth writing about, and there were 
numerous lesser—or less prolifice—authors in the region. John Copway, the Rice 
Lake Indian who wrote a long narrative poem on Indian warfare, Captain 
George A. Hill, Thomas Carr, Frederick Rubidge, and Rhoda Anne Page are 
writers of prose and verse to whom justice has not yet been done, and they 
lived within thirty or forty miles of the Stricklands. Mr. Needler’s book, con- 
sequently, is not a complete account of the literary pioneers of the region but 
a step in the right direction, and contains a great deal of interest and value 
that has not previously been printed. The writings he describes were notable 
in setting literary tastes and standards in a rough-and-ready period of Cana- 
dian pioneering. 

There is, however, not a little of hero worship in Mr. Needler’s treatment, 
and one gathers that when one or another of these aristocrats failed to per- 
severe in pioneer life where others succeeded—and instead sought Family 
Compact patronage or some other escape that would remove them from it— 
they ought not only to be excused for it but praised. It was not “a heroic 
decision” (p. 4) that sent them to the wilds of Upper Canada, but rather a 
lowered status in the Old Land, which, they were told, might well be raised 
in the New to the position of “respectabilitv” to which they had become ac- 
customed as their proper and well-merited place in society. 

There are a few errors in the book. “McAuleys” (p. 16) should be “Mac- 
aulays”; “a mass immigration from” (p. 25) should have been “emigration”; 
“alternating titles” (p. 100) should be “altering titles”; and Polly Cow’s Island 
is not in Stoney Lake (p. 106) but in Katchewanoonk Lake just below Young’s 
Point. Nor do we think that the continual use of “Mr.” before some men’s 
names, though omitted in others, is more than affectation which annoys the 
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reader. The author is to be congratulated, however, for providing for the first 
time in print an outline of the lives and works of some of the chief literary 
pioneers of Upper Canada. 


Epwin C. GuILLet 
Toronto 


Oakville and the Sixteen: The History of an Ontario Port. By Hazex C. 
Matuews. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. xxvi, 521, illus. 
$10.00. 


OakVILLE, situated midway between Toronto and Hamilton, has recently come 
into prominence through the establishment on its outskirts by the Ford Motor 
Company of a new plant covering thirty-two acres of floor space, the largest 
industrial building in the Dominion. Mrs. Mathews in this volume tells in most 
detailed style the story of the town from its origin in the 1820's to the present 
day and has produced the best piece of Ontario local history that this reviewer 
has ever read. 

The story falls into three distinct sections which might be described as the 
era of lumber, the era of wheat, and the decline to a summer resort, while a 
brief epilogue notes the new industrial era that is seemingly ahead. 

The founder of Oakville was William Chisholm, an ancestor of the author, 
who came to the Sixteen Mile Creek in 1827 and until his death in 1842 
dominated and directed every phase of its development. This first section of 
the book is a bit of “business history” that could be read with profit by any 
business man today. Chisholm, a veteran of the War of 1812, found an abun- 
dant supply of timber suitable for oak staves and for shipbuilding and both 
industries flourished. All commerce was waterborne and Chisholm built the 
harbour, one of the first in the province and probably the only privately de- 
veloped harbour on the Great Lakes, remaining so for 50 years. A store, a grist 
mill, and a saw mill came soon and Chisholm had plans in mind for an extensive 
development of local water-power, not to be found at either Hamilton or 
Toronto. He did not live to carry this out. 

One does not often think of Oakville as a port but for decades it was served 
first by schooners and later by steamer lines. Shipbuilding began as early as 
1828 with the 50-ton schooner, Trafalgar, to be followed by many others so 
that a visitor in 1833 could tell of seeing eleven schooners leaving the port 
together. More ambitious was the building in 1833 of the Constitution, the 
earliest steamer to ply the head of Lake Ontario regularly between York, 
Hamilton, and American ports on the south shore. Two other steamers were 
also built there by 1837. 

As the timber resources of the district lessened wheat acreage increased and 
wheat exports grew in volume from 11,423 bushels in 1840 to 282,000 bushels 
going to the United States in 1856 but then soon decreasing to 81,000 bushels 
in 1862. Curiously the American Civil War had little effect upon the trade of 
Oakville. The decline of the place had already set in during the fifties with the 
coming of the railways. The east-west rail lines diminished the north-south 
trade that had formerly come to the port. Depressed economic conditions, frosts 
and insect pests all had a part in reducing wheat production on which the town 
had so much depended. The port had reached its zenith by 1860 and was soon 
headed for the state described as a “sleepy village.” Later it became a popular 
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summer resort and was even styled “the Saratoga of Ontario.” Agriculture be- 
came more diversified, fruit growing replaced wheat crops, but not until after 
World War II were there signs of the industrial rebirth that is now taking place. 

A feature of this book is the excellent descriptions of local trades, methods of 
doing business, social customs, schools, churches, etc. The book is a veritable 
encyclopaedia of Oakville life and people over the many years. Illustrations are 
plentiful, there is a good index, and the format of the book is most atttractive. 
It is a model for those writing local history. 


FRED LANDON 
London 





Essais sur le Québec contemporain; Essays on Contemporary Quebec. Edited 
by Jean-C. FaLarpeavu. Québec: Les Presses Universitaires Laval. 1953. 
Pp. 260. 

Tus volume of essays is the product of a symposium, held on June 6-7, 1952, 
at Quebec, the first of a number of similar gatherings associated with the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the establishment of Laval University. There were 
eighteen collaborators in this symposium, the theme of which was, “Les réper- 
cussions sociales de lindustrialisation dans la province de Québec.” The ideal 
aim of the organizers of these meetings was to give a picture of Quebec society 
as it exists today under the impact of industrialization and urbanization, and 
to lay down lines for future research in the study of this society. 

Though, as the editor points out, this ideal was not wholly realized, there 
being a number of aspects of the social picture that were not touched upon, 
none the less this collection of essays does present a considerable amount of 
fresh material, some of it, it is true, in the form of raw statistical data, but 
withal of real value to research students interested in this field. If the whole 
picture has not been painted—an impossible task at the present state of know- 
ledge, I would think—this group of essays seems to me to be not only the most 
up-to-date but the best existing collection of studies on the effects of indus- 
trialization on Quebec society. Its main worth lies in the fact that most of the 
papers are free of rhetoric and romanticism. Together they form a down-to- 
earth appraisal of present-day conditions. And if the picture is not complete 
these essays do succeed in providing numerous ideas for fresh lines of research, 
starting points for new investigations. One is glad to see them published for 
this reason alone. 

The collection is certainly not without defects. They are chiefly the defects 
of any collection. That is to say, the papers are of varying worth and character. 
The analyses and comments following the chief papers seem to me to be of 
much less value than the main essays. Some of these could have been left out 
without great loss to the reader. There is also a considerable diffuseness of 
ideas, a looseness in the texture of the work, and quite a bit of repetition. These 
defects arise in part from the necessity of allowing the authors sufficient free- 
dom to approach the main problem each in his own way, and it is not entirely 
without merit that readers should discover that different experts approach the 
same important problem from different directions and in so doing find them- 
selves forced to consider the same major aspects of the problem. The second 
chapter on “Recent Industrial Growth,” in particular, does not seem to me to 
fit into the main body of the book as well as it might, since it is more in the 
nature of a statistical appendix than an essay. 
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The collection consists of eleven main essays with attendant comments. 
These essays are: “History of Industrial Development” by Albert Faucher and 
Maurice Lamontagne; “The State of Agriculture” by Charles Lemelin; “Popula- 
tion Problems” by Nathan Keyfitz; “The Changing Social Structures” by Jean-C. 
Falardeau; “L’Evolution juridique” by Jacques Perrault; “Political Trends” by 
H. Mason Wade; “Le Systéme scolaire” by Léon Lortie; “Orientations de la 
pensée sociale” by Maurice Tremblay; “Regards sur le Québec” by Everett C. 
Hughes; “Conditions de notre avenir” by Esdras Minville; “Perspectives” by 
Jean-C. Falardeau. Although none of the main essays is without merit I believe 
that the general reader will find the two articles by M. Falardeau, and those 
by Mason Wade, Everett Hughes, and Esdras Minville most rewarding. The 
final essay by M. Falardeau, in which he summarizes the findings of the several 
authors, is particularly important for it comes as near as is possible, I suspect, 
to painting a general picture of existing Quebec society. The new lines of re- 
search that emerge in these essays all relate to an environmental interpretation 
of Quebec society, and differ from the traditional line of interpretation, which 
also has a strong environmental element, in that these authors see Quebec as 
basically industrial and urban instead of agricultural and rural. 

The book is happily dedicated to Father Georges-H. Lévesque, Dean of the 
Faculty of Social Sciences at Laval University, out of whose inspiration and 
leadership has grown the fine work done in that Faculty over many years, of 
which this volume is an excellent example. 


RicHARD M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto 


SHORTER NOTICES 


What Time the Tempest: An Army Chaplain’s Story. By WaLpvo Situ. To- 
ronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. x, 305. $4.00. 
Dr. WaLpo Situ, now Professor of Theology and History at Queen’s Univer- 
sity, has made a valuable contribution to Canada’s war history by writing this 
memoir of his experiences as chaplain during the Second World War. He has 
unusual qualifications for doing so. Besides his training as an historian and as a 
clergyman, he was an active member of the reserve forces before the war. He 
served during the long wait in England; he was with the ships off Dieppe; and 
for most of the campaign in Sicily and Italy he was with the tanks of the First 
Canadian Armoured Brigade, and for shorter periods with line of communica- 
tion troops and front line infantry. His training as a soldier gave him a unique 
appreciation of what was going on about him, while his position as a padre 
enabled him to record his observations with a certain freedom and detachment. 
To many his account will evoke familiar chords, whether it be impatience with 
pacifists in the threatening thirties, or the application of artillery ranging 
knowledge to the business of dodging enemy shells, or the demoralizing tedium 
of life behind the front, or bitterness at reports of normalcy and luxury in war- 
time Canada, or the realization, towards the end, that one was beginning to 
count on surviving the war and so avoiding all risks. Dr. Smith also has some 
interesting experiences to relate and some wise things to say on the positions 
and problems of a chaplain: how does he cope with the crudities and irreligion 
of army life? or how does he keep his finger on the spiritual pulse of his charges, 
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many of whom had never given much thought to religion until confronted with 
the possibility of sudden death dealt by an unseen hand? 

That there have been so few personal records of Canada’s part in the last 
war is surely evidence of extraordinary inarticulateness. Dr. Smith’s exceedingly 
frank narrative, evidently based on jottings in his diary, is thus all the more 
welcome as moving and vivid testimony. If it is not history, it is certainly excel- 
lent material on which history can be based. It is a pity that so fine and interest- 
ing a book should be marred by editorial shortcomings such as an unusually 


high number of misprints and a reference on the jacket to a Foreword which 
does not exist. 


Rospert A. SPENCER 
The University of Toronto 


Russian Influence on Early America. By Cuances A. Manninc. New York: 
Library Publishers. 1953. Pp. viii, 216. $3.75. 


Dr. Manninc of Columbia University has, in this brief volume, sketched the 
rather checkered history of the Russians on the Pacific coasts of Asia and North 
America. He points out that “while on the one hand, the discovery and develop- 
ment of Alaska was the result of private initiative by trappers and fur traders, 
the whole concept of Russian America was fostered with the avowed object 
of securing contro] over the entire western shore of the Americas and of making 
the North Pacific Ocean a Russian lake.” If this Russian policy of expansion had 
been consistently carried out and not merely been pursued “by fits and starts” 
the Pacific coast of North America from California to Alaska might have be- 
come part of the Russian Empire and today be controlled by the U.S.S.R. 

Fortunately for the United States and Canada Russian dreams never became 
realities. The long and difficult overland route from European Russia to the 
Asiatic Pacific coast was a constant challenge to Muscovite traders, and the 
Czars followed no consistent or persistent policy. The Russian-American Com- 
pany was never free from court intrigue. There were some heroic and notable 
figures, Vitus Bering, the Dane, Alexander A. Baranov, “the outstanding man in 
the entire history of Russian America,” and Rezanov, the dreamer, who visited 
both California and Hawaii and planned how the Russians could take over these 
earthly paradises. But the Crimean War intervened and in 1867 Czar Alexander 
II sold Alaska to the United States. The Russian dream of an American empire 
was at an end. 

The author has spread a broad canvas stretching from Yermak the Cossack 
and the crossing of the Urals to the “cold war” of our own day. Deftly he has 
sketched in the main events, has eliminated unnecessary detail, and has suc- 
ceeded in producing a vivid picture of Russian eastward expansion to the 
North Pacific to Alaska, California, and Hawaii and down the Asiatic coast to 
the Amur River. It is, on the whole, a highly successful effort, marred only by 
some unnecessary slips in detail. 

Reasons for the Russian failure are carefully considered, distance from the 
home base, lack of proper organization, inability to attract settlers, hostility of 
the native Indians, and, above all, the activities of the Spaniards, British, ‘and 
Americans. The Russians have always been landsmen rather than seafarers and 
lack of sea power played its part in the Russian failure in the North Pacific. 

The chief merit of the volume is that the author has connected up many 
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threads of Russian history and woven them into the story of Russia on the North 
Pacific. It is a timely theme today. The chief defects are occasional inaccuracies, 
inevitable in such an ambitious study, and too great condensation in places, 
which produces a certain difficulty and obscurity of style. Taken all in all, Dr. 
Manning has performed well a much needed task. 


WALTER N. SAGE 
The University of British Columbia 


A Short History of Parliament, 1295-1642. By FarrH THompson. Minneapolis: 


University of Minnesota Press [Toronto: Thomas Allen Limited]. 1953. Pp. x, 
280. $4.80. 


Arter her Magna Carta, 1300-1629 (1948), Professor Thompson’s latest 
work is a disappointment. True, she makes no pretence that it contains the 
original research to be found in the other, but the high standard she then set 
has not been maintained. 

The purpose of A Short History of Parliament is to bring together scattered 
recent research on this subject into one volume, designed as “collateral reading 
for college courses in English history or literature.” More specific aims are the 
bridging of the gap between the mediaeval and the early modern Parliament, 
the stressing of the importance of the lawyer element in the Commons, and a 
reconstruction of some of the many sessions of Parliament held between 1295 
and 1642. 

Unfortunately, in many instances, what Professor Thompson has to say will 
be fully understood only by the specialist, for whom the book contains nothing 
new, since she writes about Parliament almost as if it existed in a vacuum, and 
is quite arbitrary in her choice of technical terms for explanation. The book 
does not bridge the mediaeval and early modern periods in a very satisfactory 
fashion, nor does the author use all the recent material. For instance, T. F. 
Tout’s Chapters on the parliament of 1341 have been modified by B. Wilkinson 
and others. T. Plucknett’s views on the origin of impeachment in 1376 are 
hardly unquestioned. Professor Thompson, although she utilizes H. L. Gray’s 
The Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation (1932), does not mention, 
or explain, the drop of the Commons in importance after 1450. For the parlia- 
ments of the late Tudor and early Stuart period, nothing is said about the work 
of R. H. Tawney and J. U. Nef on the economic aspects of the parliamentary 
struggle. A few words on the unpopularity of monopolies leave unexplored the 
real importance of Stuart paternalism in creating a hostile House of Commons. 

It is a convenience to have a work which does give so many aspects of Par- 
liament from 1295 to 1642. However, as a reference work for students, the 
book must be cautiously used. 


F. D. BLACKLEY 
The University of Alberta 


L'Université. By JEAN Brucuési, Culture populaire, 8. Québec: Les Presses 
Universitaires Laval. 1953. Pp. 119. $1.25. 


Tuts is a welcome publication of M. Bruchési’s challenging series of four lec- 
tures, delivered at the Hazen Conference of 1952. 


In the first chapter, a historical sketch entitled “Origine et évolution de 
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l'université,” M. Bruchési’s main theme is soon apparent: the mediaeval uni- 
versity, with its hierarchy of knowledge crowned by theology, assured an order 
and unity which the modern univ ersity must recapture if it is to avoid anarchy 
and chaos. The two following chapters seek out some of the roots of present- 
day university problems, such as unjustifiable numerical expansion, confused 
and cluttered curricula, over-specialization along technical lines, and _pre- 
occupation with monetary and professional concerns. The answers to these 
problems, M. Bruchési insists, as to the whole crisis of our modern material- 
istic age, are fundamentally moral, intellectual, and spiritual. When the uni- 
versities abdicate their mission of forming whole men to lead the world or to 
choose its leaders, they must accept their share of responsibility for the state of 
the world. M. Bruchési pleads for the recognition of the humanities, and espe- 
cially “’humanisme chretien,” as the essential basis for cultivation of the whole 

man. This does not mean that the university can do without technology or pro- 
fessional considerations, any more than it can neglect its obligations to the 
community and the state (part of chapter III is devoted to the university's role 
in adult education and a call for wider participation of university professors in 
politics), but it must face the question of relative values in terms of human 
and social goals. The final chapter is devoted to “luniversité canadienne,” with 
particular attention to the respective and co-operative roles of the French and 
English universities of Canada in achieving a national cultural unity while 
maintaining “la double culture.” 

Frequently, for further development of subjects touched upon in necessarily 
summary fashion, M. Bruchési refers the reader to books, articles, or public 
addresses, of which he provides a short bibliography. Even oftener he pauses 
to let other voices support his cause: churchmen like Pope Pius XII and Car- 
dinal Villeneuve; a dozen French writers from Montaigne to Camus and Daniel- 
Rops; public figures, led by Lord Halifax, Lord Pakenham, and the Honourable 
Vincent Massey; and a list of contemporary educators in which, if Robert M. 
Hutchins is the most often quoted, we also hear words of wisdom from R. C. 
Wallace and Sidney Smith, Etienne Gilson, Father Lévesque, and Arthur 
Lower. In short, there is a good chorus to lend added authority to the per- 
suasive solo role. 


C, D. RovurmLLarp 
The University of Toronto 


Winged Words: Sir Winston Churchill as Writer and Speaker. By H. L. 
STEwaRT. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 114. $2.50. 


ANYONE writing about Sir Winston Churchill will do well to begin his study at 
an early age, or at least to confine that aspect of the man under review within 
a rather narrow compass. To do anything else than this latter when it is a mat- 
ter of producing a small book is to invite failure. The late Professor Stewart 
undertook to consider the literary work of the Prime Minister in little more 
than one hundred pages. Unfortunately, he felt compelled also to fill in not a 
little of the political background. Thereby he was swept away by the tide of 
recent British history, and deprived his readers of what might have been a 
penetrating analysis ‘of the announced subject. “Neither as biography nor as 
estimate of his place in statesmanship,” wrote Mr. Stewart, “but strictly as a 
study of Mr. Churchill’s qualities in artistic writing and artistic speech are 
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these chapters issued.” On the whole, one reader felt that the chapters were 
too loosely constructed, too diffuse, and, it must be said, all too often super- 
ficial to the point of being meaningless. Churchill’s life of Marlborough, for in- 
stance, certainly deserves something more serious in the way of criticism than 
it receives here. The chapter on the biography of Lord Randolph could not be 
less informative. The discussion of the war memoirs reveals Professor Stewart 
as one of Sir Winston’s more devoted followers, still fighting the battles of 
yesteryear. The whole slim volume attests to the author’s enlistment against the 
forces of Mr. Attlee’s sometimes obstreperous followers. Perhaps Professor 
Stewart could not make up his mind. More likely he was quite simply enticed 
by the vitality of this unconfinable man into a discursiveness he never foresaw. 
Totally uncritical of the man he is not. But this is not the book which the title- 
page announces. It is one man’s tribute to the spirit of 1940. For this there is 
always room. It would, however, have been useful to have had the other. 
Joun C, Cairns 

The University of Toronto 


The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders of Canada (Princess Louise’s) 1928- 
1953. Compiled by officers of the Regiment. Edited by Lt.-Col. H. M. 
Jackson, M.B.E., E.D. Hamilton, Ont.: The Regiment, c/o the Armouries. 
1953. Pp. x. 407. 


Tuis story of citizen soldiers in peace and war is well told, even if excessive 
detail and the introduction of too many names may sometimes confuse readers 
unfamiliar with the pattern set by regimental histories. The chapters dealing 
with the 1st Battalion’s part in the Second World War were written by Major 
Hugh Maclean, who had latterly commanded the support company. The 
remaining three chapters deal with the period 1928-39, the 2nd (Reserve) 
Battalion, and post-war reorganization. There are eleven sketch maps and 
voluminous appendices. However, occasional passages in the text do not seem 
to have been improved by Lt.-Col. Jackson’s editing; throughout, the Argylls 
are referred to as the Argyll’s. 

Following mobilization in June, 1940, the Ist Battalion spent three years of 
war on garrison duty at Niagara, on the west coast, and in Jamaica. And there 
were three separate tearful farewells back in Hamilton, Ontario, before the 
Argylls finally departed for England, where they joined the 4th Canadian 
Armoured Division. 

Early problems in Canada were offset by “a great and abiding enthusiasm 
by all ranks for the business upon which they were engaged, and the essentially 
Canadian instinct for adaptation to any difficult or unpleasant situation with 
good humour.” In Northwest Europe the Argylls were under strength at times, 
like every other infantry unit, but on at least one occasion the arrival of an 
unusually large number of reinforcements “indicated anything but a rest” and 
a chance to absorb the newcomers. In action just over ten months, the unit’s 
fatal casualties amounted to 25 officers and 237 other ranks, while 819 all 
ranks were wounded. 

J. M. HrtsMAN 
Ottawa 
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By MARGARET JEAN HovusTOoN 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue d’histoire de Amérique frangaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
“Letters in Canada,” published in the April issue. 





I. CANADA’S RELATIONS WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Cote, Taytor, ed. European Political Systems. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
[Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited]. 1953. Pp. xii, 700, xxi. Chapter xxv1, 
“The British Commonwealth,” pp. 567-89, was contributed by Professor Alexander 
Brady. 

The eciemanaelil Relations Office List, 1953. London: H. M. Stationery Office. 
1953. Pp. 254. Information given in this list includes the organization and repre- 
sentation of the Commonwealth Relations Office; the constitutional development of 
the countries of the Commonwealth for which the Office is responsible; the 
development of constitutional relations between members of the Commonwealth. 

Hancock, W. K. Agenda for the Study of British Imperial Economy, 1850-1950 
(Journal of Economic History, XIII (3), summer, 1953, 257-73). 

Milner Today: One Hundred Years On (Round Table, no. 174, March, 1954, 
118-29). A review of Lord Milner’s life and work, and an estimate of his place 
in the history of the Commonwealth. 

Smmon, Viscount. Crown and Commonwealth. The Romanes Lecture, delivered in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, 21 May 1953. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press [Toronto: 
Oxford University Press]. 1953. Pp. 20. 35c. To be reviewed later. 

Sydney and After: Next Phase of Commonwealth Economic Co-operation (Round 
Table, no. 174, March 1954, 137-45). This article reviews Commonwealth 
economic co-operation over the past sixty years, and discusses probable future 
developments. 

WarpLaw-MiILng, Sir Joun. Our New Empire (United Empire, XLV (1), Jan.-Feb., 
1954, 31-2). Notes on the transition from colonial Empire to Commonwealth. 


Il. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BANNERMAN, JAMES. The Last Run of the I’m Alone (Maclean’s, LXVII (1), 
Jan. 1, 1954, 27-30). An account of the sinking, which developed into an inter- 
national incident, of a Canadian-registered rumrunner by the United States 
Coast Guard, March 27, 1929. 

Canada: Relations with the United States (Round Table, no. 174, March, 1954, 
198-203). Recent developments in Canadian-American relations. 

Mackay, R. A., and Rircuie, A. E. The Colombo Plan: Two Years’ Experience 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, section II, 3rd series, XLVII, June, 
1953, 33-48). 

Martin, Paut. Canada and the United Nations (Dalhousie Review, XXXIII (4), 


winter, 1954, 211-26). A review of Canada’s part in the United Nations since the 
San Francisco Conference in 1945. 
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Scott, F. R. Technical Assistance and Economic Aid through the United Nations 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, section II, 3rd series, XLVII, June, 
1953, 17-31). 

Twitty, Tom, and WapE, Mason. Canada—a Great Small Power. Headline Series, 
no. 103. New York: Foreign Policy Association. Jan.-Feb., 1954. Pp. 64. 35c. 
To be reviewed later. 

Wave, Mason. Some Canadian-American Literary Problems (Action universitaire, 
XX (2), janv. 1954, 3-9). 


ll. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Bosstin, Hye. The Lincolnian Heritage (Canadian Film Weekly, XIX (5), Feb. 3, 
1954, 5). The Canadian share in the heritage of Lincoln. 

BreBNER, J. B. Harold Adams Innis as Historian (Canadian Historical Association, 
Report, 1953, 14-24). 

Les Cahiers des Dix, no. 18. Montréal: Les Dix. 1953. Pp. 253. Papers are listed 
separately in this bibliography. 

Canada, Department of Resources and Development, National Parks and Historic 
Sites Service. National Historic Parks and Sites, 1952-1953 (Canadian Historical 
Association, Report, 1953, 88-97). 

Canadian Historical Association. Report of the Annual Meeting Held at London, 
June 4-6, 1953, with Historical Papers. Edited by G. F. G. Srantey, L. 
LAMONTAGNE, and P. G. CorNneLL, Ottawa: The Association. 1954. Pp. 115. Free 
to members. Papers are listed separately in this bibliography. 

Macxintosu, W. A. Innis on Canadian Economic Development (Journal of 
Political Economy, LXI (3), June, 1953, 185-94). The work of the late Professor 
H. A. Innis. 

O’FLaHERTY, JoHN F. The Royal Newfoundland Regiment, 1775-1952: A Com- 
plete History of the Regiment (Canadian Military Journal, XX (4), Sept., 1953, 
9-13; XX (5), Oct., 1953, 12-14; XX (6), Christmas, 1953, 12-16). 

Royal Society of Canada. List of Officers and Members and Minutes of Proceedings, 
1953. Ottawa: The Society. 1953. Pp. iv, 171. $2.00. 

Royal Society of Canada, Section II. Transactions. Third series, XLVII, June, 1953. 
Ottawa: The Society. 1953. Pp. 81. $3.00 (with Section I). Papers relating to 
Canada are listed separately in this bibliography. 

Société Royale du Canada, Section I. Mémoires. Troisiéme série, XLVII, juin 1953. 
Ottawa: La Société. 1953. Pp. 64. $3.00 (with Section II). Papers relating to 
Canada are listed separately in this bibliography. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 

Campeavu, Lucien. Encore a propos de Cartier (R.H.A.F., VII (4), mars 1954 

558-70). A further discussion of the question of a voyage to New France by 
Cartier in 1524. 

Fercusson, C. B. Cabot’s Landfall (Dalhousie Review, XXXIII (4), winter, 1954, 
257-76). A study of the evidence regarding the actual site of Cabot’s landfall 
in 1497. 

Macponatp, A. E. The Maps That Charted Our History (Maclean’s, LXVII (5), 
March 1, 1954, 14-19). “A famous collection [that of Dr. Alexander MacDonald of 
Toronto] published here for the first time, shows the slow evolution of Europe’s 
knowledge about Canada.” 

Ricu, E. E., and Jounston, A. M. John Rae’s Correspondence with the Hudson’s 

Bay Company on Arctic Exploration, 1844-1855. With an introduction by J. M. 

Worpre and R. J. Cyriax. The Publications of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society. 

London. 1953. Pp. cviii, 401, xiv, with 3 maps and 2 illustrations. Issued only 

to subscribers to the Society. To be reviewed later. 
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Steck, Francis Borcia. Essays Relating to the Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673 
(in two vols.); Facsimile Reproductions to Accompany Essays Relating to the 
Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673. Edited by Rev. Aucust REYLING. Quincy, III: 
The author. 1953. Various pag. For private distribution. 

Tuayer, Gorpon W. A 17th Century Work on Lake Erie (Inland Seas, IX (3), 
fall, 1953, 220-1). An account of a Lahontan manuscript recently acquired by 
the Public Archives of Canada. 





(3) New France 

BONNAULT, CLAUDE DE. Artois et Canada (Action universitaire, XX (1), oct. 1953, 
53-8). An article describing the part played by some inhabitants of Artois in 
the exploration and development of Canada. 

Brucuési, JEAN. Tué au Fort Beauséjour (Les Cahiers des Dix, no 18, 1953, 67-84). 
The author traces the story of a French artisan killed at Fort Beauséjour in 1755. 

Crouse, Netuis M. Lemoyne d'Iberville: Soldier of New France. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press [Toronto: The Ryerson Press]. 1954. Pp. xii, 280. $5.00. 
To be reviewed later. 

Desrosiers, Lto-Paut. Les Onnontagués (Les Cahiers des Dix, no 18, 1953, 45-66). 
An account of the events of the summer of 1653, in the struggle between the 
Iroquois and the French. 

Kent, Donatp H. The French Invasion of Western Pennsylvania, 1753. Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 1954. Pp. vi, 91, with 
maps and illustrations. 40c. 

Roy, ANTorNE. Le Coit et le goat des meubles au Canada sous le régime francais 
(Les Cahiers des Dix, no 18, 1953, 227-39). 


(4) British North America before 1867 

Bucx, Cuartes S. Great Lakes Patrol in 1866 (Inland Seas, IX (4), winter, 1953, 
295). The story of the Prince Alfred, fitted up as a gunboat to patrol Lake Huron 
during the Fenian Raids. 

Coorer, A. Ettston. That Chivalrous Savage, Joseph Brant (Maclean’s, LXVII 
(2), Jan. 15, 1954, 19, 46-50). 

DeroMe, Gaston. Le Raid de La Tortue, le 3 novembre 1838: le “Général” 
Hubert Lefebvre-Rigoche (1817-1899) (R.H.A.F., VII (4), mars 1954, 483-9). 

Gunpy, H. Pearson. Molly Brant—Loyalist (Ontario History, XLV (3), summer, 
1953, 97-108). 

GwynneE-Timotny, J. R. W. The Role of Overseas Colonies in the European Power 
Balance, 1793-1815 (Canadian Historical Association, Report, 1953, 77-83). 

MarcEL-JosEPH, Frére. Les Canadiens veulent conserver le régime seigneurial 
(R.H.A.F., VII (1), juin 1953, 45-63; VII (2), sept. 1953, 224-40; VII (3), 
déc. 1953, 356-91; VII (4), mars 1954, 490-504). The author maintains that it 
was the British, and not the Canadians, who demanded the abolition of the 
seigneurial system of tenure. 

RoQUEBRUNE, Ropert pe. L’Exode des Canadiens aprés 1760 (Nouvelle Revue 
canadienne, III (1), sept.-oct. 1953, 9-17; III (2), jan.-fév. 1954, 75-86). 

TALMADGE, JoHN E. Georgia’s Federalist Press and the War of 1812 (Journal of 
Southern History, XIX (4), Nov., 1953, 488-500). The opposition to the War 
of 1812 of four Georgia newspapers. 

Watiace, W. Stewart. The Pedlars from Quebec and Other Papers on the 
Nor’Westers. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 101. $3.50. To be 
reviewed later. 

WituaMs, Mentor L. John Kinzie’s Narrative of the Fort Dearborn Massacre 
(Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, XLVI (4), winter, 1953, 343-62). 
A survivor's account of the massacre of August 15, 1812. 

Wise, S. F. The Indian Diplomacy of John Graves Simcoe (Canadian Historical 

Association, Report, 1953, 36-44). 
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(5) Canada since 1867 


Corry, J. A. Adaptation of Parliamentary Processes to the Modern State (C.J.E.P.S., 
XX (1), Feb., 1954, 1-9). The author deals with problems facing the Canadian 
House of Commons as a result of vast new responsibilities laid on the government. 

Paw. D1aMonp. Canada’s Indians Yesterday: What of Today? (C.J.E.P.S., 

X (1), Feb., 1954, 95-100). 

Keon. F. A. Canada and the World Economy (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (4), winter, 
1954, 514-25). 

Léry, Louis C. pe. Une Centenaire: Pierre-Basile Mignault (Relations, no. 158, fév. 
1954, 41-3). A biography of a prominent Canadien jurist. 

MacKirpy, K. A. Problems of Adjustment in Nation Building: The Maritime 
Provinces and Tasmania (C.J.E.P.S., XX (1), Feb., 1954, 27-43). 

Maneux, ARTHUR. Avons-nous changé? 1893-1954 (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (4), 
winter, 1954, 532-7). 

STaNLEY, GeorcE F. G. Louis Riel: Patriot or Rebel? Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion Booklets, no. 2. Ottawa: The Association. 1954. Pp. 24. 25c. (free to 
members). To be reviewed later. 

Third Battle of Ypres, June 2, 3, 4, 1916 (Forty-niner, no. 58, Jan., 1954, 10-17). 
“Lt. Col. Griesbach was detailed to command the 49th, and two other Battalions 
(referred to as X and Y) in a counter-attack. The story is told in the following 
papers among those of the Late Major General Griesbach: Operation Order No. 
24 by C.O. 7th Bde., Report by General (then Lt. Col.) Griesbach, Report by 
Col. (then Major) A. K. Hobbins, Sketch-map.” 

UnpeRHILL, F. H. Canada and the Canadian Question (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (4), 
winter, 1954, 462-75). Goldwin Smith’s book, Canada and the Canadian Question, 
published in 1891, “was a distillation of defeatist tendencies that were strong at 
the time; and all modern discussions of the Canadian question still revolve around 
the points which he raised.” 

Watton, Epwarp A. The Vulnerability of the Canadian Economy (C.J.E.P.S., XX 
(1), Feb., 1954, 10-18). A study of the Canadian economy over the past decade. 

Wiuis-O’Connor, H., and MacBetu, Mapce. Inside Government House. Foreword 
by B. K. Sanpwett. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 163. $4.00. 
Colonel Willis-O’Connor, for almost a quarter of a century A.D.C. to a series 
of Canadian Governors-General, tells his experiences to Miss Macbeth. 
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IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


Cuapin, Henry, and Smirn, F. G. Watton. The Ocean River. New York: Scribner’s 
[Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders]. 1952. Pp. viii, 325, illus., maps. $4.75. “The 
story of the Gulf Stream. Includes references to Newfoundland and early drawings 
showing the Newfoundland cod-fishery.” 

Co.urer, SARGENT F. Down East: Maine, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
the Gaspé. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. [Toronto: Thomas Allen Limited]. 1953. 
Pp. 148, with map and illustrations. $5.50. An account of a tour, with information 
about sight-seeing and the history of the region. 

Convention Nationale Acadienne de l'Ile-du-Prince-Edouard. Compte rendu: St- 
Jacques d’Egmont Bay, le ler aott 1951. N.p., n.d. Pp. 96 (mimeo.). $1.50. 

Dovuvitte, RayMonp. L’Odyssée d’un Acadien dans les marines américaine et 
francaise (Les Cahiers des Dix, no 18, 1953, 85-112). Pierre Douville (1745-94), 
an Acadian by birth, served with the American Army during the War of 
Independence and then with the French Navy until his death. 

Fay, C. R. Newfoundland and the Labrador Potential (C.J.E.P.S., XIX (4), Nov., 
1953, 455-61). 

Garpner, G. PeaBopy. E %S: Some Harbors in Nova Scotia and Thereabouts. Salem, 
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Mass.: Peabody Museum. 1953. Pp. 45, illus., maps. $2.00. A cruising guide to 

Nova Scotia. 

HarRINGTON, MicHaEL Francis. The Rich Folk-Lore of Newfoundland (Saturday 
Night, LXIX (29), Feb. 20, 1954, 7-8). 

RicHarpson, E. M. From Norfolk to The Hawk (Dalhousie Review, XXXIII (3), 
autumn, 1953, 149-58). An account of Barrington, N.S., and the surroundin 


area, tracing the connections of the settlement founded in 1761 with Norfolk, 
England, and Cape Cod. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


BettvEAu, ArtHur. Le Fief Robineau aux Trois-Riviéres (B.R.H., LIX (3), 
juillet-aoat-sept. 1953, 147-8). 

BERNARD, Harry. Portages et routes d’eau en Haute-Mauricie. Collection “L’Histoire 
Régionale”—no 12. Les Trois Riviéres: Editions du Bien Public. 1953. Pp. 239. 
$2.00. 

Butcuer, Witrrep F. The “English” of Quebec City (Canadian Forum, XXXIII 
(393), Oct., 1953, 148-51). A discussion of the role of English-speaking citizens 
of the city of Quebec since 1759. 

FALARDEAU, JEAN-C. The Changing Social Structures (Essais sur le Québec con- 
temporian, éd. JeaAN-C. FaLarpEau, Québec, Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 
1953, 101-22). An essay discussing “the extent to which the process of industrial- 
ization has been associated with changes in the historically important structures 
of . . . [French-Canadian] society.” 

FALARDEAU, JEAN-C., éd. Essais sur le Québec contemporain; Essays on Con- 
temporary Quebec. Symposium du centenaire de l'Université Laval. Québec: Les 
Presses Universitaires Laval. 1953. Pp. 260. See p. 160. Several articles dealing 
with developments in Quebec over the past half century are listed separately 
in this bibliography. 

Faucuer, ALBERT, and LaMontaGNE, Maurice. History of Industrial Development 
(Essais sur le Québec contemporain, éd. JEAN-C. FaLarpeau, Québec, Les 
Presses Universitaires Laval, 1953, 23-37). 

Gazette, Montreal. A Tradition Lives: The Story of the Gazette, Montreal, founded 
June 3, 1778. [By Epcar ANpREw CoLarp. Montreal: Gazette Printing Company. 
1953.] Pp. 56, illus. For private distribution. 

Keyritz, NATHAN. Population Problems (Essais sur le Québec contemporain, éd. 
Jean-C. FaLarpEau, Québec, Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 1953, 67-95). 
Aspects of Quebec’s demographic development. 

LEBEBVRE, FERNAND. La Vie a la prison de Montréal au XIXe siécle (R.H.A.F., VII 
(4), mars 1954, 524-37). 

LEFEBVRE, JEAN-Jacgues, éd. Michel-Eustache-Gaspard-Alain Chartier de Lot- 
biniére (1748-1822) (Rapport de l’Archiviste de la province de Québec pour 
1951-1952 et 1952-1953, Québec, 1953, 369-411). “Les piéces . . ., actes d'état 
civil et actes notariés, inédits sauf erreur, serviront 4 illustrer les diverses étapes 
de la vie domestique de lun des plus beaux caractéres de lhistoire canadienne.” 

LeMELIN, Cuares. The State of Agriculture (Essais sur le Québec contemporain, 
éd. Jean-C, FALARDEAU, Québec, Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 1953, 55-66). 
An analysis of the relationships between industry and agriculture in Quebec. 

Lesace, GERMAIN. Notre Economie familiale de 1840-1940 (Revue de [Université 
Ottawa, XXIII (4), oct.-déc. 1953, 416-40). “Une population septuplée, un 
nombre trente-cing fois plus grand de salariés, l’exode du tiers de nos effectifs, 
tels sont les faits capitaux qui ne pouvaient manquer de modifier notre économie 
familiale.” 

MALCHELOsSE, GERARD. Un Procés criminel aux Trois-Riviéres en 1759 (Les 
Cahiers des Dix, no 18, 1953, 206-26). 

PAPINEAU, JosePH. Correspondance, 1793-1840 (Rapport de l’Archiviste de la 
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province de Québec pour 1951-1952 et 1952-1953, Québec, 1953, 161-299). 
The correspondence, which consists of 127 letters, is prefaced by a brief account 
of the life of Joseph Papineau (1752-1840) and some notes on the Papineau- 
Bourassa collection, of which this correspondence is a part. 

PERRAULT, JAcguEs. L’Evolution juridique (Essais sur le Québec contemporain, éd. 
Jean-C, FALARDEAU, Québec, Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 1953, 125-36). 
Recent Industrial Growth (Essais sur le Québec contemporain, éd. JEaAN-C. 

FALARDEAU, Québec, Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 1953, 45-54). A series of 
tables compiled from information provided by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce in Ottawa; they illustrate the development of the province of Quebec 

during the period 1939-50. 

Ross, AILEEN D. Population Changes in the Eastern Townships (Canadian Forum, 
XXXIII (392), Sept., 1953, 129-30). 

Rovteau, JEAN-NoEL. Histoire du Fort de Saint-Jean-sur-Richelieu (Revue du 
Collége Militaire Royale de Saint-Jean, I (1), été 1953, 22-30). 

Roy, ANTorNE. Rapport de l’Archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1951-1952 
et 1952-1593. Québec: Imprimeur de Sa Majesté la Reine. 1953. Pp. vi, 597. The 
six articles in the Rapport are listed separately in this bibliography. 

Roy, Léon. Les Terres de ile d’Orléans: Les Terres de Saint-Jean (Rapport de 
l'Archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1951-1952 et 1952-1953, Québec, 
1953, 301-68). A similar account of “Les Terres de la Sainte-Famille” was 
published in the Rapport for 1949-50 and 1950-51 (Quebec, 1952, pp. 147-260). 

St-Sauveur-des-Monts. Centenaire de St-Sauveur-des-Monts (du 12 au 19 juillet) 
1853-1953: album souvenir. Beauceville, Qué.: Presses de YEclaireur. 1953. 
Pp. 135, illus. $4.00. 

Sutton (township), Quebec. Cent Cinquantiéme Anniversaire de Sutton, 1802-1952; 
Sesquicentennial of Sutton. (Quebec. 1952.] Pp. 69, with maps and illustrations. 
$1.00. Text in English and French. 

Tessier, ALBERT. La Cité trifluvienne vue par M. Smith et Miss Fenton (1892-1894) 
(Les Cahiers des Dix, no 18, 1953, 113-27). Nicholas Smith, then American consul 
at Three Rivers, and Faith Fenton, a Toronto journalist, published their views of 
the city in 1892 and 1894 respectively. 

TREMBLAY, Maurice. Orientations de la pensée sociale (Essais sur le Québec 
contemporain, éd. JEAN-C, FALARDEAU, Québec, Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 
1953, 193-208). A discussion of the impact of industrialization on the pre- 
dominantly rural structure of French-Canadian society over the past fifty years. 

Wave, H. Mason. Political Trends (Essais sur le Québec contemporain, éd. 
Jean-C. FaLarpEau, Québec, Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 1953, 145-64). 
The essay deals with political developments in Quebec from about the turn of the 
century to the present. 

(3) The Province of Ontario 

Burteicn, H. C. John C. Clark’s Diary, 1831-1864 (Historic Kingston, no. 2, 
Oct., 1953, 3-13). John C. Clark (1787-1864) was a resident of the Kingston 
area. 

Hacarty, W. G. Fort Frontenac (Historic Kingston, no. 2, Oct., 1953, 14-25). An 
account of Fort Frontenac from the time of La Salle to recent excavations of the 
Site. 


Krrcuinc, G. Recent Excavations at Fort Frontenac (Historic Kingston, no. 2, 
Oct., 1953, 26). 


LAMONTAGNE, L&orotp. Kingston’s French Heritage (Historic Kingston, no. 2, 
Oct., 1953, 27-39; Ontario History, XLV (3), summer, 1953, 109-21). 

LeBourpais, D. M. Sudbury Basin: The Story of Nickel. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1953. Pp. xiv, 210. $3.00. To be reviewed later. 

Matuews, Haze C. Oakville and the Sixteen: The History of an Ontario Port. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. xxvi, 521, illus. $10.00. See p. 159. 
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Neep.er, G. H. Otonabee Pioneers: The Story of the Stewarts, the Stricklands, the 
Traills and the Moodies. Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. 1953. Pp. vi, 172, illus. 
$3.25. See p. 158. 

Pore, Wiu1aM. Journal. III. July 22, 1834-March 11, 1835. Western Ontario 
History Nuggets, no. 19. London, Ont.: Lawson Memorial Library, University of 
Western Ontario. 1954. Pp. 50-62. 

Pour un cinquantenaire: monographies: Bonfield 1886, Astorville 1902, Corbeil 1920. 
Documents historiques, 23. Sudbury, Ont.: La Société historique du Nouvel- 
Ontario, Collége du Sacré-Coeur. 1952. Pp. 64, illus. 

Raymond, Spencer, Law & MaclInnes: Founded 1835. (Welland, Ont. 1952.] Pp. 16, 
illus. $1.00. Obtainable from Review Company of Fort Erie, Ltd., Fort Erie, 


Ont. “. . . the story of the oldest law firm in Welland County in the Province of 
Ontario.” 


ROBINSON, Percy J. 
1953, 123-27). 
Rosser, FREDERICK THOMAS. 


More about Toronto (Ontario History, XLV (3), summer, 


The Welsh Settlement in Upper Canada. Western 

Ontario History Nuggets, no. 20. London, Ont.: Lawson Memorial Library, 
University of Western Ontario. 1954. Pp. xvi, 150. 

Sinciair, Mrs. Gorpon. Collins Bay (Historic Kingston, no. 2, Oct., 1953, 52-8). 
An historical account of a community near Kingston. 

Wa ker, Harry JaMes WittiaM. The Ottawa Story through 150 Years. Ottawa: 
Ottawa Journal. 1953. Pp. 94, illus. 50c. Reprinted from the Ottawa Journal, 
coronation souvenir issue, June 1, 1953. 

Wiecan, Cart. Trees to News: A Chronicle of the Ontario Paper Company's 
Origin and Development. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 1953. Pp. 378. $4.50. 

Woopuovse, T. R., ed. A Trip to Upper Canada, August 1835: From the Diary 
of John Armour, Jr. (Ontario History, XLV (3), summer, 1953, 129-43). 
Excerpts from a diary, in the possession of the Dundas Historical Society, de- 
scribing a trip from Montreal to Dundas and vicinity. 

(4) The Prairie Provinces 


ANDERSON, Cart A. Behind the Postmark (Saskatchewan History, VI (3), autumn, 
1953, 89-90). Notes on early post offices in the area that is now the province of 
Saskatchewan, and on the collecting of pre-1905 postmarks of the district. 

BrRITNELL, G. E. Perspective on Change in the Prairie Economy (C.J.E.P.S., XIX 
(4), Nov., 1953, 437-54). “. . . an evaluation of the older resources, . . . an 
appraisal of the new, and . . . an attempt to interpret present and possible future 
trends for the prairie economy as a whole.” 

Cavuinoo, Victoria. Early Life in Lac Ste. Anne and St. Albert in the Eighteen 
Seventies (Alberta Historical Review, I (3), Nov., 1953, 21-6). Living conditions 
of Métis settlers in the Edmonton district. 

Cossar, Mrs. M., and Jear, Mrs. S., comps. Tales of the Touchwoods, 1880-1953. 
Regina: Western Printers Association. 1953. Pp. 112, illus. A collection of 
personal reminiscences of early days in the Touchwood Hills district of Sas- 
katchewan. 

Dempsey, Hucn A. The Story of the Blood Reserve (Alberta Historical Review, 
I (3), Nov., 1953, 27-36). An account of the granting of the Reserve between 
Cardston and Standoff to the Blood Indians in the 1880's, and of its development 
to the present time. 

Dionne, Emit. Reminiscing. Spokane, Wash.: The Evergreen Press. 1952. Pp. 64, 
illus. 50c. An autobiography, the first part of which provides an account of early 
days of settlement in northern Manitoba. 

Documents of Western History: The Diary of Robert Martin (Saskatchewan History, 
VI (2), spring, 1953, 53-65; VI (3), autumn, 1953, 102-14). An “account of 


travel during the land rush which accompanied the building of the C.P.R. across 
southern Saskatchewan.” 
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Hanson, E. J. Provincial Grants in Alberta (Canadian Tax Journal, I (5), Sept.- 
Oct., 1953, 468-80). An account of provincial grants to municipalities in Alberta. 
Harris, CHARLES Epwarp. My Trip to the Canadian West in 1882 (Alberta 

Historical Review, Il (1), Jan., 1954, 23-8). 

Harvey, Horace. Some Notes on the Early Administration of Justice in Canada’s 
Northwest (Alberta Historical Review, 1 (3), Nov., 1953, 5-20). The author 
deals with the period 1803-72. 

HuttcrEN, Peter. A Brief History of Midale and District, 1903-1953. Midale, 
Sask.: The author. 1953. Pp. 32, illus. 50c. 

Kinc, G. B. A Discovery Recalls the Past (The Bulletin: Records and Proceedings 
of the Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, no. 6, 1953, 6-9). 
A brief account of several documents relating to the imprisonment of Thomas 
Scott and some of the events of the Riel insurrection. 

MacLeop, MARGARET ARNETT. Red River New Year (The Beaver, outfit 284, Dec., 
1953, 43-7). An account of New Year's celebrations at the fur-trading posts and 
in the Red River settlement. 

MacpHerson, C. B. Democracy in Alberta: The Theory and Practice of a Quasi- 
Party System. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 258. $5.50. To 
be reviewed later. 

Moore, Ratpw E. An Economic View of Alberta (Canadian Geographical Journal, 
XLVII (5), Nov., 1953, 202-15). The development and present condition of the 
Alberta economy. 

Pascok, J. E., and the Moose Jaw Times-Herald. Golden Jubilee, 1903-1953, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan. Moose Jaw. 1953. Pp. 52, illus. “The “Moose Jaw Story’ is 
traced from its beginnings in the pioneer settlement of 1882.” 

Rew, A. N. Informal Town Government in Regina, 1882-3 (Saskatchewan History, 
VI (3), autumn, 1953, 81-8). From the time of the first heavy influx of settlers 
in 1882 until incorporation in 1883, Regina was dependent for its local govern- 
ment on informal committees of citizens. 

Roe, Frank Gitpert. Remittance Men (Alberta Historical Review, II (1), Jan., 
1954, 3-12). The remittance men “added a vivid touch of colour to the story of 
the West which should not be forgotten.” 

Scartu, W. S. Hind’s Prairie Waterway (Saskatchewan History, VI (3), autumn, 
1953, 95-101). A discussion of the plan, recommended by Henry Youle Hind in 
1859, to divert a part of the South Saskatchewan River, “bringing its flow down 
the Qu’Appelle valley to the Assiniboine and finally to the Red River.” 

VALENTINE, V. F. Some Problems of the Métis of Northern Saskatchewan 
(C.J.E.P.S., XX (1), Feb., 1954, 89-95). 

Watkins, Ernest. Prosperous Alberta (Listener, L (1274), July 30, 1953, 165-6). 

Woop, Kerry. Dinosaur River (Country Guide, Sept., 1953, 11, 50-1). Description 
of the Red Deer River, Alberta, and historical notes on the surrounding area. 

Younc, T. C. Lewis James Swift, First White Man to Settle in Jasper National Park 
(Alberta Historical Review, II (1), Jan., 1954, 31-2). 

Yuzyx, Paut. The Ukrainians in Manitoba: A Social History. Issued under the 
auspices of the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 232. $5.00. See C.H.R., XXXV (1), March, 
1954, 61. 


(5) The Province of British Columbia 
Axricc, G. P. V. British Columbia Place Names (Western Folklore, Jan., 1953). 
Binns, Arcute. Sea in the Forest. New York, Toronto: Doubleday & Co. 1953. 
Pp. 265, with map. $3.50. Episodes from the history of the region around Puget 
Sound. 
Broumtette, Benoit. Le Port de Vancouver (Actualité économique, XXIX (3), 
oct.-déc, 1953, 448-80). An article dealing with the development and present 
condition of the Port of Vancouver. 
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Douctias, GLEAN. Calling the “Columbia” (The Beaver, outfit 284, Sept., 1953, 
45-7). “The Columbia is a 100-foot Diesel hospital ship operated by the Columbia 
Coast Mission of the Church of England in Canada, for the benefit of all coast 
dwellers between Stuart Island and Cape Scott at the north tip of Vancouver 
Island.” 

Jorpan, Maser E. The Big Wheel on Perry Creek, British Columbia (Canadian 
Geographical Journal, XLVII (1), July, 1953, 21-3). An account of a water wheel, 
originally built for mining operations and now abandoned, and historical notes on 
the surrounding locality. 

Kasto, B. C. History of Kaslo: Diamond Jubilee 1893-1953. Kaslo: Historical 
Committee, Mrs. M. RincHem, Chairman. 1953. Pp. 64, illus. 65c. 

MiLter, Joun James. Early History of the Vancouver Exhibition. Vancouver: City 
Archives. 1953. Pp. 46, illus., maps. Free. 

Roy, R. H. “... in Aid of a Civil Power,” 1877 (Canadian Army Journal, VII (3), 
Oct., 1953, 61-9). An account of assistance given by the armed services to the 
civil authorities during a strike at the Wellington Colliery on Vancouver Island, 
in 1877. 

Sace, Donatp. Gold Rush Days on the Fraser River (Pacific Northwest Quarterly, 
XLIV (4), Oct., 1953, 151-5). 

Vancouver, City Archives. The C.P.R. Townsite—Vancouver. [Vancouver. 1953.] 
Pp. 21, illus. Free. “In commemoration of the sixty-seventh anniversary of the 
incorporation of Vancouver as a city, sixth of April, 1886.” 

Wutresrook, Rosert B. Vancouver's Anchorages on Puget Sound (Pacific North- 
west Quarterly, XLIV (3), July, 1953, 115-28). A discussion of the identification 
of the anchorages made by H.M.S. Discovery between April 29 and June 12, 1792. 

Woopcock, Georce. The Coast Indians of British Columbia (Geographical Maga- 
zine, XXVI (7), Nov., 1953, 368-81). 


(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic 


The Backward Glance: 56 Years Ago This Week (Saturday Night, LXIX (19), 
Feb. 13, 1954, 17). The February 12, 1898, issue of the Toronto Saturday Night 
contained an editorial and advertisements concerning the Klondike gold rush. 

Bmo, J. Brian. Southampton Island. Canada, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Geographical Branch, Memoir 1. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1953. Pp. viii, 
84, with maps and illustrations. 50c. 

Burc, AMos. Along the Yukon Trail (National Geographic, CIV (3), Sept., 1953, 
395-416). Account of a recent trip from Skagway to Dawson. 

Muun, H. Reévolution économique dans le Grand Nord (Carnets Viatoriens, XVIII 
(3), juillet 1953, 215-18). 

MUNSTERHJELM, Erik. The Wind and the Caribou: Hunting and Trapping in 
Northern Canada. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1953. 
Pp. 234. $3.50. 

TweeEpsMuir, Lorp. Men and Beasts in the Canadian Arctic Islands (Geographical 
Magazine, XXVI (4), Aug., 1953, 182-91). 


Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


BissELL, Craupe T., ed. University College: A Portrait, 1853-1953. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 148. $2.50. See C.H.R., XXXV (1), 
March, 1954, 68. 

Brucueést, JEAN. L’Université. Culture Populaire, 8. Introduction de Mgr ALPHONSE- 
Marre Parent, P.A., V.G., Vice-recteur de l'Université Laval. Québec: Les 
Presses Universitaires Laval. 1953. Pp. 119. $1.25. See p. 163. 

Collége militaire royale de Saint-Jean, Saint-Jean, Québec. Ouverture officielle, le 13 
Novembre 1952; Official Opening, November 13, 1952. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 
1953. Pp. 27. A pamphlet containing a historical sketch of Fort Saint-Jean and 
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the text of the addresses by the Governor General and the Minister of National 
Defence. 

Consett, E. A. Tory of Alberta (Queen’s Quarterly, XXXIII (3), autumn, 1953, 
332-43). An excerpt from the official biography of Dr. Tory recently published 
by the Ryerson Press, Toronto: an account of the early days of the University 
of Alberta. 

EccLeston, WitFrip. The Dream of “Geordie” Grant (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (4), 
winter, 1954, 565-74). Notes on some Queen’s graduates who have made 
significant contributions to the public life of Canada. 

Francis, E. K. The Mennonite School Problem in Manitoba (Mennonite Quarterly 
Review, XXVII (3), July, 1953, 204-37). 

GicurrE, Grorcres-Emite. M. le chanoine Groulx, prétre-historien (Relations, 
XIII (156), déc. 1953, 334-5). A tribute to Canon Groulx, dealing particularly 
with his founding of the Institut d'Histoire de Amérique frangaise and the 
Revue d'Histoire de l Amérique frangaise. 

Gopsout, ArTHuR. Les Ecoles franco-ontariennes d’avant 1800 (Canadian Historical 
Association, Report, 1953, 25-35). 

Jackson, Dororny Newsom Riwway. A Brief History of Three Schools: The 
School of Expression, The Margaret Eaton School of Literature and Expression, 
The Margaret Eaton School, 1901-1941. Toronto: The author, Falconer Hall, 
84 Queen's Park. 1953. Pp. 35, illus. Free. 

Koecu, BarBara. Burlington Public Library, 1872-1952 (Ontario Library Review, 
XXXVII (2), May, 1953, 75-7). 

Lortiz, Léon. Le Systéme scolaire (Essais sur le Québec contemporaine, éd. y 
Jean-C, FaLarpeau, Québec, Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 1953, 169-86). 
Lower, A. R. M. The Canadian University (Transactions of the Royal Society of 

Canada, section II, 3rd series, XLVII, June, 1953, 1-16). 

MacDonap, J. D. Netson. The Early Days of Credit Unionism (Maritime 
Co-operator, XXI (21), Dec. 1, 1953, 5, 7). A brief account of the beginnings 
of Credit unionism in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and New Brunswick. 

Mauravutt, Oxrivier. Vingt Ans a l'Université de Montréal (1934-1954) (Les 
Cahiers des Dix, no 18, 1953, 171-205). 

Montréal, Providence Saint-Alexis. Providence Saint-Alexis féte son centenaire, 
1853-1953. [Montréal: 1469, rue St-Denis. 1953.] Pp. 58, illus. $2.00. “Jardin de 
lenfance et orphelinat de filles, dirigés par les Sceurs de la Providence.” 

Revue du Collége militaire royale de Saint-Jean; Annual Review, 1952-1953. Vol. I, 
no. 1, Saint-Jean, Qué. Le Collége. Eté 1953. Pp. 128. A year-book describing the 
first year of the College; an article on the history of the Fort by Captain Jean- 
Noél Rouleau is listed separately in this bibliography. 

Woop, H. G. Terrot Reavely Glover: A Biography. London: Cambridge University 
Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1953. Pp. 233. $4.00. T. R. 
Glover was at one time Professor of Latin at Queen’s University. 

Woopnouse, A. S. P. The Humanities—Sixty Years (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (4), 
winter, 1954, 538-50). A discussion of the problem of higher liberal education 


in Canada. 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Aucer, Rotanp-J. Registre des abjurations, 1662-1757 (Mémoires de la Société 
généalogique canadienne-frangaise, V (4), juin 1953, 243-6). A list taken from 
a register, in the archiepiscopal archives of Quebec, of the official acts of 
abjuration of colonists converted to catholicism. 

BarGEN, PETER F. Mennonite Settlements in Alberta (Alberta Historical Review, 
II (1), Jan., 1954, 13-22). 

BELANGER, Ltonmas. Riviére-du-Matin: esquisse de son histoire religieuse. Pub- 

lications de la Société historique du Saguenay. Chicoutimi, Qué. 1953. Pp. 69. 
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Bonis, Ropert Raynes. The Story of St. Margaret’s Church, West Hill and the 
Parish of Scarborough, 1833-1953: A Souvenir of the 120th Anniversary of the 
Building of the Church. West Hill, Ont.: St. Margaret’s Church. 1953. Pp. 19. 50c. 

Jury, Witrrm, and Jury, Erste McLeop. Sainte-Marie among the Hurons. Ilus- 
trated by Jutrus GrirrirH and Paut BucHanan. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
1954. Pp. xiv, 128, xxvii (plates). $3.50. To be reviewed later. 

KIRKCONNELL, Watson. A Century of Canadian Baptist History (Canadian Baptist, 
C (1), Jan. 1, 1954, 7, 14). 

Lanpon, FRED. James Evans in Upper Canada (The Bulletin: Records and Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, no. 6, 
1953, 10-14). The missionary work of Evans among the Indians of Upper Canada 
during the 1830's. 

Lécaré, Romain. Un Apétre des deux mondes: le Pére Frédéric Janssoone, O.F.M., 
de Ghyvelde. Montréal: Librairie Saint-Frangois. 1953. Pp. 387. $2.00. 

Mititman, Tuomas R. The Life of the Right Reverend, the Honourable Charles 
James Stewart, D.D., Oxon., Second Anglican Bishop of Quebec. London, Ont.: 
Huron College. 1953. Pp. xiv, 237. $4.50. Obtainable from the Church Book Room. 
604 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario. See C.H.R., XXXV (1), March, 1954, 69. 

Morisset, Gérarp. Les Eglises et le trésor de Lotbiniére. Collection Champlain. 
Québec. 1953. Pp. 70, 32 (plates). 

Potvin, DaMase. Trois Petits Clochers: émouvante petite odyssée de colonisation 
sur la Céte Nord. Québec. 1953. Pp. 94, illus. $1.00. An account of the parish 
of Ste-Thérése, Que., founded in 1935, and two nearby missions, Canton Latour 
and Les Ilets de Jérémie. 

Royal Oak, B.C., St. Michael and All Angels’ Church. St. Michael and All Angels’ 
Church, West Saanich Road, Royal Oak, Vancouver Island, British Columbia, 1883 
to 1953. Victoria, B.C. 1953. Pp. 20, illus. 50c. 

Sace, WALTER N. The Early Days of the Church of England on the Pacific Slope, 
1579-1879 (Journal of the Canadian Church Historical Society, Il (1), June, 
1953, 1-17). 

SaNGsTER, JAMES Lewis. 75 Years of Service: A History of Olivet Baptist Church, 
1878-1953. New Westminster, B.C.: Olivet Board of Management. 1953. Pp. 77, 
illus. $1.25 (paper), $3.25 (boards). Available from Mrs. Williany Rowse, 1032 
Nanaimo St., New Westminster, B.C. 

Semaines Sociales du Canada (Section francaise). La Paroisse, cellule sociale. 
Compte rendu des Cours et Conférences, XXXe session. Montréal: Institut Social 
Populaire. 1953. Pp. 204. $2.00. 

SuRPRENANT, ANDRE. Le Pére Pierre-Joseph-Marie Chaumont, missionnaire de la 
Huronie (R.H.A.F., VII (1), juin 1953, 64-87; VII (2), sept. 1953, 241-58; 
VII (3), déc. 1953, 392-412; VII (4), mars 1954, 505-23). 

TrupeL, Marcer. Le Comportement du clergé pendant les opérations militaires de 
la conquéte (R.H.A.F., VII (3), déc. 1953, 31440). 

——— Les Ursulines de Québec sous le régime militaire, 1759-1764 (Culture, XIV 
(4), déc. 1953, 349-65). 


VII. GENEALOGY 


ARCHAMBAULT, JosepH-Papin. La Famille Papin, 1653-1953. L’CEuvre des Tracts, 
no. 404. Montréal: Institut Social Populaire. Déc. 1953. Pp. 16. 15c. Pierre Papin, 
the ancestor of the Canadian family of Papin, came to Canada in 1653 in response 
to an appeal by Governor Maisonneuve for settlers. 

DoMiniQuE, Frére. Mariages, 1608-1830, Notre Dame de Québec. [Jonquiére, Qué. 
1953.] Pp. 196 (polycopié). $5.00. 

Drotet, ApriEN. La Famille Drolet (Mémoires de la Société généalogique cana- 
dienne-frangaise, V (4), juin 1953, 222-9). 

FaBreE-SuRVEYER, E. Pierre-Stanislas Bédard (1734-1814) et sa famille (B.R.H., 
LIX (3), juillet-aoat-sept. 1953, 153-6). 
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GopsouT, A. Jacob Marsac, Sr de l'Hommetron (Mémoires de la Société généalogique 
canadienne-frangaise, V (4), juin 1953, 231-4). 

——— Jean Doyon et sa famille (Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne- 
frangaise, V (4), juin 1953, 203-22). 

——— Nos Ancétres au XVIIe siécle (Rapport de l’Archiviste de la province de 
Québec pour 1951-1952 et 1952-1953, Québec, 1953, 447-544). The first part 
of a compilation, “a la fois généalogique et bio-bibliographique,” which when 
complete will comprise all Canadian families established before 1700. 

LEFEBVRE, JEAN-JACQuES. Francois Levéque (1732-1787), membre des Conseils 
législatif et exécutif (B.R.H., LIX (3), juillet-aodt-sept. 1953, 143-5). The 
genealogy of a family prominent in the public life of French Canada. 

Lemay, ANDRE. Descendance francaise des Lemoyne de Longueuil (Mémoires de 
la Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, V (4), juin 1953, 229-31). 

MassE, Prerre. Descendances acadiennes: les quatre filles de Marie-Reine Berbudeau 
(R.H.A.F., VII (3), déc. 1953, 426-34). 

Roy, Puerre-Georces. Nicolas Daneau de Muy et ses enfants (Les Cahiers des Dix, 
no 18, 1953, 157-70). 

Royte, E. C. La Famille DeLesDerniers (B.R.H., LIX (3), juillet-aoit-sept. 1953, 
152-6. 

Témoignages de liberté au mariage, 15 avril 1757-27 aoit 1763 (Rapport de 
'Archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1951-1952 et 1952-1953, Québec, 
1953, 3-159). “Les généalogistes . . . y trouveront des reseignements de premier 
ordre: lieu d'origine en France, date d’arrivée au pays, profession ou métier, etc.” 


VIL. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Arctic Institute of North America. Arctic Bibliography. Prepared for and in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Defense under the direction of the Arctic Institute 
of North America. Washington, D.C. 1953. Pp. 4478 (3 vols.). $12.75. Publications 
on the Arctic available in the libraries of the United States and Canada. 

Bibliografia de Historia de América, 1949-1952 (Revista de Historia de América, 
no 33, junio 1952, 199-315). 

Bmp, Witt R. My First Book (Canadian Author and Bookman, XXIX (1), spring, 
1953, 5-8, 12). An appendix to Mr. Bird’s article lists his published books. 

Bisuop, Orca B. Early Methodist Newspapers in the Maritimes in the Archives 
at Mount Allison University (The Bulletin: Records and Proceedings of the 
Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, no. 6, 1953, 27-8). 

BONENFANT, JEAN-CHARLES, comp. Les Livres canadiens d’expression frangaise 
publiés de septembre 1952 4 septembre 1953 (Canadian Library Association 
Bulletin, X (4), déc. 1953, 132-3). 

BonnauLt, CLaupe pe. Les Archives d’Espagne et le Canada (Rapport de 
l’Archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1951-1952 et 1952-1953, Québec, 
1953, 413-46). “Rapport sur une mission dans les Archives d’Espagne.” 

Canada, Archives publiques, Division des Manuscrits. Inventaire provisoire, Fonds 
des Manuscrits: no 2, Archives de la Marine, no 3, Archives nationales, no 4, 
Archives de la Guerre, Paris. Ottawa: 1953. Pp. 34. 

Canada, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Geographical Branch. 
Selected Bibliography of Canadian Geography with Imprint 1952. Bibliographical 
Series no. 10 (cumulative edition). Ottawa. 1953. Pp. vi, 52. 

Canada, National Library. Canadian Theses: A List of Theses Accepted by Canadian 
Universities, 1952. Ottawa. 1953. Pp. ix, 50, ix. 25c. 

Canada, Public Archives. Report for the Year 1952. By WM. Kaye Lams, Dominion 
Archivist. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1953. Pp. 39. 25c. 

Canada, Public Archives, Manuscript Division. Preliminary Inventory, Record Group 
I: Executive Council, Canada, 1764-1867. Ottawa. 1953. Pp. 28. 

~——— Preliminary Inventory: Record Group 4, Civil and Provincial Secretaries’ 
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Offices, Canada East, 1760-1867; Record Group 5, Civil and Provincial Secretaries’ 
Offices, Canada West, 1788-1867. Ottawa. 1953. Pp. 25. 

Canadian Education Association. Graduate Theses in Education 1913-1952: Partial 
List. Toronto: The Association, 206 Huron St. 1952. Pp. 33. 50c. 

Canadian Library Association. Proceedings, Eighth Annual Conference, August 
22-27, 1953, Ottawa, Canada. Ottawa: the Association. 1953. Pp. iv, 43 (mimeo.), 

Canadian Library Association, Microfilm Committee. Canadian Newspapers on 
Microfilm (Canadian Library Association, Bulletin, X (2), Aug., 1953, iii-xvi, 65). 
“This catalogue supplements the 1948, 1949 and 1951 Catalogues, contains an 
index to their historical notes and provides a cumulated list of Canadian news- 
papers on film with current prices.” 

Canadian Library Association, Newspaper Microfilming Project. Catalogue no. 4. 
Ottawa: The Association. 1954. Pp. ii, 22. 

Desien, G. Les Papiers de l’'abbé Le Ber et Vhistoire des colonies d’Amérique au 
XVIle siécle (R.H.A.F., VII (4), mars 1954, 592-604). 

Eaprz, Gries. The Proudfoot Papers (The Bulletin: Records and Proceedings 
of the Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada. no. 6, 1953, 37-9). 
The diary of William Proudfoot, pioneer Presbyterian clergyman of London, 
Ontario, describes conditions in Western Ontario in the years 1832-7. 

Ewinc, WituiaM S., comp. Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. 
Clements Library. Second edition. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Clements Library. 1953. 
Pp. x, 548. $4.00. See C.H.R., XXXV (1), March, 1954, 67. 

Francis, E. K. A Bibliography on Ps Mennonites of Manitoba (Mennonite 
Quarterly Review, XXVIII (3), July, 1953, 238-48). 

Frwen, Georc. The a. Novels of Sir Gilbert Parker: Historical Elements and 
Literary Technique. Upsala Canadian Studies, 2. Copenhagen, E. Munksgaard; 
Upsala, A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln. 1953. Pp. 144. $2.00. 

wa H. P. Stephen Miles— —Kingston’s First Printer (Douglas Library Notes, II 

), Jan., 1953, unpaged). “From 1813 to 1815 Stephen Miles’ press was the only 
one a Upper Canada, and the Kingston Gazette the only newspaper.” 

IRELAND, WiLtarp E. The Provincial Archival Scene (Canadian Historical As- 
sociation, Report, 1953, 69-76). 

Lams, W. Kaye. The Federal Archival Scene (Canadian Historical Association, 
Report, 1953, 61-8). 

Macsetu, Mapce. My First Book (Canadian Author and Bookman, XXIX (3), 
autumn, 1953, 3-4). A bibliography of Miss Macbeth’s published works is 
appended to this article. 

Morty, Victor. Le Musée de Montréal (Mémoires de la Société Royale du Canada, 
section I, 3e série, XLVII, juin 1953, 57-64). 

——— Propos de bibliophile (Les Cahiers des Dix, no 18, 1953, 17-44). A discussion 
of some early publications of New France and British North America down to 
1800. 

New Brunswick Museum. Annual Report, 1952. Saint John. 1953. Pp. 44. 

Nute, Grace Ler, ed. Documents Relating to Northwest Missions, 1815-1827. 
Saint Paul, Minn.: Minnesota Historical Society for the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association. 1953. Pp. 492. $5.00. The ‘first volume to be issued by the 
Clarence Walworth Alvord Memorial Commission; includes documents relating 
to western Canada. 


PEEL, Bruce B. Saskatchewan Imprints before 1900 (Saskatchewan History, VI (3), 
autumn, 1953, 91-4). 

Provincial Microfilm Projects (Canadian Library Association, Bulletin, X (2), Aug., 
1953, 67-9). An account of microfilming projects in Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan. 

Ray, Marcaret. Canadian Denominational Periodicals in Victoria University 
Library (The Bulletin: Record and Proceedings of the Committee on Archives of 
the United Church of Canada, no. 6, 1953, 29-31). 
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——— Two Manuscripts of James Croil (The Bulletin: Records and Proceedings of 
the Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, no. 6, 1953, 20-6). 
Two manuscripts of James Croil (1821-1916) “present a graphic and illuminating 
picture of the state of the church and of the country in the period immediately 
prior to Confederation.” 

Rupnyc’kyJ, JAROsLAV B., comp. Slavica Canadiana, A.D. 1952. Slavistica: Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute of Slavistics of the Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences, 
no. 18. Winnipeg. 1953. Pp. 32. 50c. A selected bibliography of Slavic books 
and pamphlets published in or relating to Canada, together with supplementary 
listings for 1951, and “reviews, comments, and reports.” 


IX. ARTS AND SCIENCES 


(1) Literature, Art, and Music 


Ayre, Rosert. The Saskatchewan Arts Board (Canadian Art, XI (1), autumn, 
1953, 14-15). Activities and future plans of the Board, established by an Act 
of the legislature in 1949, to provide opportunities and leadership in the arts. 

Bett, ANDREW, A Report on Canada’s Contemporary Art (Saturday Night, 
LXVIII (49), Sept. 12, 1953, 7-8). 

Bourinot, AxtHuR S. George Frederick Cameron: Some Notes on His Opera and 
His Life (Canadian Author and Bookman, XXIX (4), winter, 1954, 3-5). Notes 
on the Canadian poet George Frederick Cameron, who died September, 1885. 

BucHaNaN, Donatp, W. The Sketch-books of James Wilson Morrice (Canadian 
Art, X (3), spring, 1953, 107-9). Nineteen sketch-books of the Canadian artist, 
James Wilson Morrice (1864-1924), have been acquired by his nephew, David 
Morrice, and are now in Montreal. 

BuRNETTE, NoRMAN L. Ink in Their Veins (Canadian Author and Bookman, XXiX 
(4), winter, 1954, 15-16). Notes on the Strickland family, with particular 
attention to the works of Mrs. Traill. 

Currricx, V. L. O. The Pervasiveness of Sam Slick (Dalhousie Review, XXXIII 
(2), summer, 1953, 88-101). 

Comstock, HELEN. The Connoisseur in America: Canadiana in the Sigmund 
Samuel Collection (Connoisseur, CXXX (527), Aug., 1952, 75-6). A_ brief 
description of the historical paintings, prints, and maps in the collection. 

Conacuer, W. M. A Chronicle of QQ (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (4), winter, 1954, 
554-7). An historical sketch of the Queen’s Quarterly. 

Deacon, WiLL1AM Artuur. The Four Jameses. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. 
Pp. vi, 210. $3.00. A revised edition of a work first published in 1927. It concerns 
the lives and writings of James Gay, James McIntyre, James D. Gillis, and James 
MacRae. 

DEHLER, CHARLES RONALD. Canada’s English Poetry since Thirty-nine (Culture, 
XIV (3), sept. 1953, 247-55). 

FRAYNE, TRENT. The Rebel Painter of the Pine Woods (Maclean’s, LXVI (13), 
July 1, 1953, 16-17, 30-3). An article on the work of Tom Thomson. 

Gacnon, JEAN-Louts. Olivar Asselin (Club musical et littéraire de Montréal, Huit 
Conférences, 1951-1952, vol. B-2, 127-48). 

Gover, Guy. Ballet as a Canadian Art (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (4), winter, 1954, 
501-13). 

GrisE-ALLARD, JEANNE. Mon Ami Charles-E. Harpe (Amérique frangaise, XI (4), 
juillet-aodt 1953, 22-31). The life and work of a French-Canadian writer. 

Guturiz, TyRoNE; Davies, ROBERTSON; and MACDONALD, GRANT. Renown at 
Stratford: A Record of the Shakespeare Festival in Canada, 1953. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited. 1953. Pp. viii, 127. $3.50. An account of the 
events leading up to the Festival, by Tyrone Guthrie, commentary by Robertson 

Davies, and drawings by Grant Macdonald. 
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Hovucuton, NorMan. Longmans in Canada (Canadian Library Association, 
Bulletin, X (4), Dec., 1953, 128-9). The last of a series of articles on Canadian 
publishing houses. 

The House of Macmillan (Canadian Library Association, Bulletin, X (1), July, 1953, 
31-3). One in a series of articles on Canadian publishing companies. 

Jackson, A. Y. Recollections on My Seventieth Birthday (Canadian Art, X (3), 
spring, 1953, 95-9). 

MacDonatp, Goopripce. Theodore Goodridge Roberts, Poet and Novelist (Cana- 
dian Author and Bookman, XXIX (1), spring, 1953, 9-12). 

MazzoLeni, Ettore. Music in Canada (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (4), winter, 
1954, 485-95). 

Monticny, Louvicny pe. Cadieux et sa complainte (Mémoires de la Société 
Royale du Canada, section I, 3e série, XLVII, juin 1953, 1-32). The author traces 
the history of the author of an old French-Canadian song. 

NORMANDIN, Pierre. The Sculptors’ Society of Canada (Canadian Art, X (4), 
summer, 1953, 135-9). A brief illustrated account of the aims and activities of 
the Society, which was founded in 1928. 

O'Leary, Dostater. Le Roman canadien-francais: étude historique et critique. 
Montréal: Le Cercle du Livre de France. 1954. Pp. 197. 

——— Romanciéres de chez nous (Club musical et littéraire de Montréal, Huit 
Conférences, 1950-1951, vol. B-1, 131-50). A discussion of the work of French- 
Canadian novelists. 

PitpitcH, JAMEs. The Stratford Shakespearean Festival (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, XLVII (6), Dec., 1953, 242-7). 

RHOpENIZER, V. B. Backgrounds of English-Canadian Poetry (Dalhousie Review, 
XXXIII (3), autumn, 1953, 187-95). 

SHapBoLT, Doris. Ed Hughes, Painter of the West Coast (Canadian Art, X (3), 
spring, 1953, 100-3). 

Starrorp, WM. L’Auteur de Maria Chapdelaine (Nouvelle Revue canadienne, 
III (2), janv.-fév. 1954, 94-7). 

Weaver, Rosert. The Economics of Our Literature (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (4), 
winter, 1954, 476-85). 

Wauirraker, Herpert. Canada on Stage (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (4), winter, 
1954, 495-500). 

Woop ey, E. C. Helen Johnson [1834-63]: An Early Writer of the Eastern Town- 
ships (Canadian Author and Bookman, XXIX (3), autumn, 1953, 22-3). 

ZIEMAN, Marcaret K. Louis Hémon: Vagabond Genius (Maclean’s, LXVI (12), 


June 15, 1953, 20-1, 32, 34-6). The Quebec habitant background of Maria 
Chapdelaine. 





(2) Science and Agriculture 


Association canadienne-francaise pour lI’Avancement des Sciences. Annales de 
TACFAS pour Vannée 1951-1952. Vol. XIX. Montréal. 1953. Pp. 138. 

Canada, Department of Agriculture. Canadian Agriculture and World War II: 
A History of the Wartime Activities of the Canada Department of Agriculture 
and Its Wartime Boards and Agencies. By F. Heptey Autp. Ottawa. 1953. Pp. 219. 

Feassy, W. R., ed. Official History of the Canadian Medical Services, 1939-1945. 
II. Clinical Subjects. Illustrated with paintings and photographs by Canadian war 
artists and photographers. Published by authority of the Minister of National 
Defence. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1953. Pp. xvi, 537. $5.00. 

Harrincton, Lyn, photographs by RicHarp Harrincton. The Woolly West 
(Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVI (6), June, 1953, 244-9). An account of 
sheep-raising in Alberta. 

Lonctey, W. V. The Economy of Agriculture in Nova Scotia (Public Affairs, XV 
(3), spring, 1953, 37-41). 
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TreMB.ay, J.-L. Les Sciences biologiques au Canada (Culture, XIV (3), sept. 1953, 
281-91). 


(3) Geography, Transportation, and Migration 


Avcock, F. J. Joseph Burr Tyrrell (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVII (6), 
Dec., 1953, 253-5). “The first of a series of short biographical sketches of some 
of the more important geographers who have been responsible for securing the 
primary information for the making of the map of Canada.” 

ALLEN, Patrick. Nouvelle Répartition professionnelle de la population active au 
Canada (Culture, XIV (3), sept. 1953, 316-19). 

BLANCHARD, Raovut. L’Ouest du Canada frangais. 1. Montréal et sa région. Publi- 
cations de |'Institut scientifique franco-canadien. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin 
Limitée. 1953. Pp. 401, illus. $8.00. A geographical study of the city of Montreal 
and of the surrounding area. 

Buty, Noet G., comp. Finding List of Canadian Railway Companies before 1915. 
Washington, D.C.: Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics, Association of 
American Railroads; Boston, Mass.: Baker Library, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 1953. Pp. 31. This list, compiled from sources 
in the Public Archives of Canada, contains the names of more than a thousand 
Canadian railway companies divided into four chronological groups, and should 
prove “a helpful and time-saving” aid to the study of Canadian railway history. 

Couus, Bit. The Sportman’s Special (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVII 

1), July, 1953, 14-20). A description of the C.N.R. line from Bancroft to 
Howland, Ont. 

Great Western Railway Centenary Month (Upper Canada Railway Society News- 
letter, no. 94, Nov., 1953, 1-7). An account of the Great Western from the time 
of its first charter in 1834 to the amalgamation with the Grand Trunk in 1882. 

ILtincwortH, Franx. The Alaska Highway (Contemporary Review, no. 1053, 
Sept., 1953, 151-5). 

Jaques, FLorRENCE Pace. Little P.G.E. Goes Somewhere (The Beaver, outfit 284, 
Sept., 1953, 30-4). An account of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 

Joyaux, Greorces J. French Press in Michigan (Michigan History, XXXVII (2), 
June, 1953, 155-65). French-Canadian immigrants to Michigan in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. 

KIRKCONNELL, W. Canadian Toponymy and the Cultural Stratification of Canada. 
Onomastica, J. B. Rupnyc’xyj, Editor-in-Chief, no. 7. Winnipeg: Ukrainian Free 
Academy of Sciences. 1954. Pp. 16. 50c. 

Packer, R. W. The Geographical Basis of the Regions of Southwestern Ontario 
(Canadian Historical Association, Report, 1953, 45-52). 

Rousseau, Jacques. Le Caribou et le renne dans le Québec arctique et hémi- 
arctique (Revue canadienne de Géographie, IV (3-4), juillet-oct. 1950, 60-89). 

——— Les Problémes de conservation de I'Ungava et du Labrador (Comptes-rendus 
de Tl’ Association canadienne de Conservation, 1952, 51-79). 

Stacey, C. P. The Backbone of Canada (Canadian Historical Association, Report, 
1953, 1-13). “. . . the story of the process that produced a truly national highway 
from sea to sea”—the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

TALMAN, JaMes J. The Development of the Railway Network of Southwestern 
Ontario to 1876 (Canadian Historical Association, Report, 1953, 53-60). 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 


UNESCO 


The International Commission for a Scientific and Cultural History of Man- 
kind set up at UNESCO Headquarters in Paris in 1951 has been engaged since 
then in preparing the text, with the co-operation of scholars in all parts of the 
world, of a six-volume History of Mankind. An outgrowth of this project is the 
quarterly publication of a new Journal of World History with articles in 
English, French, and Spanish. It will contain certain contributions that will 
eventually be included in the History itself, discussions as to the aims and 
methods of the History, articles by non-contributors, and reports on the state 
of historical research in all parts of the world. The first number appeared in 


July, 1953, (Subscription $6. Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount 
Pleasant Road, Toronto 12.) 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARS FoRUM 


This Forum has been organized “in the belief that many first-rate manu- 
scripts are circulating in vain search of a publisher.” Because publication costs 
are so much lower in Europe than in North America the Advisory Board of 
the International Scholars Forum has “entered into an agreement with Martinus 
Nijhoff of the Hague to receive manuscripts, appraise them, and make recom- 
mendations regarding publication.” For further information apply to the 
Librarian of the Honnold Library, Claremont, California. 


CHAMPLAIN SOCIETY 

At the Annual Meeting held on February 5 the President, Dr. W. Kaye 
Lamb, announced that the Society was undertaking a new “Ontario Series” on 
the invitation of the Ontario government, which is making a special grant for 
the purpose. Three volumes have already been authorized dealing with the 
early history of the Windsor area, the Kingston area, and the Trent valley. 
(Rev. George Paré, Professor R. A. Preston, and Mr. E. C. Guillet have now 
been appointed editors of these volumes respectively. ) 

Professor J. B. Conacher, the Honorary Editor, announced the publication of 
volume XXXII of the regular series, The Walker Expedition to Quebec, 1711, 
edited by Professor G. S. Graham. The manuscript of volume XXXIII, The 
Dufferin-Carnarvon Correspondence, 1874-1878, edited by Professor F. H. 
Underhill, is ready for the printer. It will be followed by a volume dealing 
with the Red River rising of 1870 edited by Professor W. L. Morton. Arrange- 
ments are also being made for the publication of a diary of Lord Selkirk’s 
describing his travels in British North America and the United States in the 


years 1803-4. (Professor Chester Martin has now accepted an invitation to 
edit this volume. ) 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 
The Report of the Public Archives for the Year 1952 announces the ac- 
quisition of many additional collections of private papers, including the very 
important Borden Papers (over 200,000 pages), the Abbott Papers (seven 
volumes, mostly for the period of his premiership, 1891-2), journals and 
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correspondence of Lady Aberdeen during the period when her husband was 
Governor-General, 1893-8, the papers of Sir Charles Christie Gibbons (see 
CANADIAN Historica, Review, XXXIV, 1953, 124-38), the Reminiscences of 
the late Senator Dandurand, and many others. The microfilming of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company Archives nears completion. Over 500 reels had been 
received in Ottawa by the end of 1952. Other important microfilms were 
obtained from the Public Record Office, London, including C.O. 305 and 410 
(dealing with Vancouver Island), and part of C.O. 194 (the major file relating 
to Newfoundland). “The major project in 1952 was the microfilming of the 
first part of series C.O. 42. This is probably the most important single file of 
documents in the Public Record Office relating to Canada, and includes the 
correspondence exchanged between the various Governors and the Colonial 
Office.” Further microfilms and transcripts were also obtained from the 
Archives des Colonies and from the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 

The entire manuscript collection of the Archives has been reorganized 
within the past few years and the publication of preliminary inventories has 
been inaugurated. The Inventories for Record Group 4, Canada East, 1760- 
1867, Record Group 5, Canada West, 1788-1867, and for Manuscript Col- 
lections 2, 3, and 4, Archives de la Marine, Archives Nationales, and Archives 
de la Guerre have recently been received. 

The Hamilton Public Library announces the acquisition of the books and 
other library materials of the Wentworth Historical Society, and of a microfilm 
copy of two account books of William Case, 1776-1848, a pioneer doctor in 
the area. 

The James Ford Bell Room in the Library at the University of Minnesota 
was opened to the public on October 30, 1953. This room, a replica of an 


Elizabethan library, houses an outstanding collection of rare books pertaining 
to the age of discovery which is especially strong in the exploration of eastern 
Canada and the Great Lakes region. It is open to scholars doing research in 


this field. Prospective readers should address correspondence to John Parker, 
Curator. 


Loca. HisroricAL SOCIETIES 


The Alberta Historical Society held its annual meeting in Edmonton on 
February 12. President J. G. MacGregor reported an increase in membership 
to 302, the inauguration of the Alberta Historical Quarterly, which began 
publication last April, and the erection of road signs marking historical sites 
in the province in conjunction with the provincial government. Other officers 
re-elected were secretary, Bruce Peel, treasurer, E. S. George, vice-president, 
W. C. Whiteside. The following papers were given during the year: “Medical 
Pioneering in Alberta” by Dr. G. D. Stanley; “French-Canadian Influence on 
the Early History of Alberta” by Mr. A. M. Deschene; “Anglican Beginnings 
in and about Edmonton” by the Rev. F. A. Peake; “History of Turner Valley” 
by Mr. D. I. Istvanffy; “Recent Developments in Historical Work in Saskatche- 
wan” by Dr. Lewis Thomas; “The Man from Glengarry” by Mr. Edmund 
Kelly; “History of Rocky Mountain House” by Mr. Elmer Gish. 

The Great Lakes Historical Society, sponsored by the Cleveland Public 
Library, has recently opened the Wakefield Museum at Vermilion, Ohio, which 
has “a fast growing collection of Great Lakes mementos.” 
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The Head of the Lakes Historical Society, Hamilton, Ontario (president, 
J. M. Cowan, secretary, Miss Mary H. Farmer) has heard the following papers 
at recent meetings: “There’s Many a Mystery in Hamilton’s History” by T. Roy 
Woodhouse; “Backgrounds of Hamilton’s History” by Thomas M. Thompson; 
“The Canadian Militia: The Formative Years 1793-1846” by Frank Jones; 
“In the Spirit of Abraham Lincoln” by Hye Bossin; “From Newark to York” 
by the Rev. T. Melville Bailey; and “Canada’s Tenth Province” by George E. 
Campbell. 

The Kingston Historical Society (president, C. M. Strange, secretary, R. A. 
Preston) was awarded recognition by the American Society for State and 
Local History as the local society in eastern Canada which had made the 
greatest contribution to local history in the past year. In conjunction with the 
City of Kingston markers have been erected to commemorate Broadstreet’s 
landing in 1758 and the naval engagement in Kingston Harbour in 1812. 
Other markers are being set up to indicate the Murney Tower and the 
residence of Sir John A. Macdonald. Historic Kingston, II (being the Trans- 
actions of the Society for 1952-53) was published in October, 1953 (see 
pp. 171-2). The following papers have been given this year: R. A. Preston, 
“The History of Kingston as a Port”; A. Edmison, “The History of the Kingston 
Penitentiary”; Rev. A. J. Anderson, “The History of St. Marks Church 
Barriefield”; G. F. G. Stanley, “The Battle of the Windmill”; Gerald F. Stevens, 
“The Glass House, Mallorytown.” 

The Women’s Historical Society of Ottawa held its annual meeting on March 
29 and elected the following officers: president, Miss Margaret Wilson; 
recording secretary, Mrs. F. W. Matley; corresponding secretary, Mrs. F. W. 
Fee. 

The Art, Historical and Scientific Association of Vancouver, B.C., recently 
held its sixtieth annual meeting (president, Noel Robinson). Mr. T. P. O. 
Menzies has retired after 29 years of service as Curator of the Municipal 
Museum and is succeeded by Mr. T. H. Ainsworth. 


UNESCO CommissION ON THE History OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


The following communication was sent to the CANADIAN HisToricaL REVIEW 
by Mr. René Baudry, of St. Joseph’s University, New Brunswick, who repre- 
sented Canada at a conference held in Paris on November 27-28, 1953. This 
conference discussed problems in the field of social history, in conjunction 
with the UNESCO plan for a large-scale history of mankind. 

“Dans allocution d’ouverture, M. R. Fawtier, président du Comité inter- 
national des sciences historiques, précisa le caractére de cette rencontre et 
le champ d'action ouvert 4 la Commission. Elle veut avant tout grouper des 
historiens spécialisés en histoire sociale. Laissant aux sociologues |’élaboration 
des théories et des systémes, elle entend réunir sur le plan international les 
chercheurs qui se consacrent a l'étude des faits et des mouvements sociaux, 
selon les méthodes rigoureuses de la critique historique. . . . 

“La discussion s’ouvre ensuite et le débat le plus intéressant porte sur les 
sources de histoire sociale. .. . 

“Le mode de conservation des archives sociales varie selon les pays. Parfois 
les bureaux d’archives nationales centralisent dans leurs fonds les documents 
de toute nature; ceux qui concernent la vie sociale et économique aussi bien 
que les autres aspects de la vie nationale. Ce systéme expose a négliger toute 
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une poussiére de documentation, brochures, affiches, programmes, rapports de 
compagnies, etc. qui présente un grand intérét au point de vue social. Le 
reméde consiste a inclure dans le personnel des Archives un spécialiste en 
questions sociales, qui peut faire le tri des documents en méme temps 
qu orienter le travail des chercheurs en ce domaine. Aux Archives de France 
fonctionne par example une sous-commission économique qui publie un 
Bulletin particulier. 

“En plusieurs pays, notamment en Hollande et en Italie, existent des 
Instituts spécialisés en histoire sociale. L’Institut international @histoire sociale 
d’Amsterdam, dont M. A. C. J. Riiter est le directeur, a recueilli une collection 
considérable de manuscrits et d’imprimés, et publie un bulletin trimestriel. 
En Italie Naples posséde un Institut Chistoire économique et sociale et plusieurs 
bibliothéques spécialisées se sont constituées, dont la principale est la 
Bibliothéque Feltrinelli. En Suisse, en Belgique et aux Etats-Unis existent des 
Archives économiques. Ces organismes ont un personnel spécialisé, des 
collections de livres revues et journaux techniques, et offrent ainsi de merveil- 
leuses facilités pour l'étude de Vhistoire sociale. 

“La conversation porte ensuite sur les instruments de travail, bibliographies 
et inventaires, déja publiés ou en préparation, et sur l’exposé des travaux de 
recherche en cours dans les divers pays. Puis M. le président s’aventure dans 
le domaine doctrinal, en proposant de définir ce qu'il faut entendre par 
‘mouvements sociaux’ et 4 quelle date on doit fixer le début de histoire 
sociale. Des divergences de vues se manifestent aussitét. Les uns restreignent 
leur intérét au monde ouvrier et font commencer [histoire sociale au 18e siécle. 
D’autres incluent le mouvement paysan et remontent jusqu’au 15e siécle. La 
plupart s’accordent a croire que histoire sociale, intégralement comprise, doit 
englober tous les aspects du mouvement économique et social, et s'intéresser 
aux relations et problémes de toutes les classes, bourgeois et intellectuels 
aussi bien que paysans et ouvriers. . . . 

“Une autre question théorique, rapidement écartée de Ja discussion publique, 
quoique longuement débattue en entretiens privés, concernait les rapports 
entre lhistoire et la sociologie. Tous reconnaissent d’étroites relations entre ces 
deux sciences, mais les historiens semblent éprouver une certaine méfiance a 
légard des sociologues. Les questions étudiées coincident souvent et de 
fructueux échanges peuvent sirement intervenir. Mais objet propre des deux 
sciences et les méthodes différent. L’historien étudie le passé de fagon aussi 
objective que possible; le sociologue s'intéresse plutét au présent et la 
spéculation intervient souvent dans l’élaboration de ses systémes. Un jeune 
sociologue, de retour d'une enquéte en Afrique, mentionne cependant qu’a 
de nombreux moments de son enquéte i] eut apprécié le concours d’un historien 
pour vérifier ses observations en les confrontant avec les expériences du passé. 
Par contre ces observations eussent sans doute intéressé un historien en lui 
offrant un exemple actuel de la pénétration d’une civilisation. En somme une 
conclusion se dégagea d’elle-méme, c’est que Vhistoire sociale et la sociologie 
demeurent bien distinctes, mais que les deux disciplines peuvent profiter l'une 
de Tautre, et qu’en certains cas particuliers, la collaboration pratique de 
Yhistorien et du sociologue permettrait d’étudier des questions beaucoup plus 
en profondeur, en les soumettant 4 deux éclairages différents. . 

“De fagon générale, un esprit de coopération et de large compréhension a 
prévalu pendant toutes les délibérations; tous les membres cherchant les points 
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d'accord plutét que les points de divergence. Néanmoins on a pu voir 
sesquisser certaines petites manoeuvres de groupements politico-sociaux, 
cherchant a imposer leur influence au sein de la Commission. Ces manceuvres 
de noyautage et d’imposition s’opposent au véritable esprit scientifique en 
méme temps qu’a lesprit international. Elles ont pu dans le passé paralyser 
Yactivité de certains organismes et peut-étre motiver des abstentions. 

“Raison de plus, pour les groupements et les pays qui croient a la 
possibilité et a Tutilité d'une collaboration internationale sincére, d’étre 
présents a ces assises. Le Canada ne posséde pas, a notre connaissance, 
dorganisme spécialisé en histoire sociale. Toutefois le prochain congrés 
[November, 1954] intéresserait sirement nos associations eaeeen et plu- 
sieurs de nos archivistes et universitaires. Notre pays se devrait d’y étre 
représenté, soit par les Archives nationales, soit par la Canadian Historical 
Association, ou par l'un des directeurs ou professeurs de nos Ecoles de Sciences 
Sociales.” [René Baudry] 

(La secrétaire de la Commission dhistoire des mouvements sociaux est 
Mme Denise Fauvel-Rouif, 9, rue de Valence, Paris (5¢), France.) 
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